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cquaintance he said that 


nd began studving an clectric 


achine in a department store 


WAS WalkKINg 


DECENTLY | 

street with an old classmate from 
lege Until that day I had heard more 

him and his great success than I had 
Then he dropped into 
e office and after we had renewed our 
th ngs hadn't 
ing well lately. 


\pparently that business success of his 


id been spectacular rather than solid 
He 


ind, even worse, he'd lost all of his business 


had lost all that he ever accumulated 


} 
inding and many of his friends. 

I didn’t realize the ‘even worse’ part 
| we were walking down the street in this 
wn of mine where he is scarcely known. 

+] 


iddenlv he cut a sentence off in the middle 


washing 
t window. 
sn't married, that is, he isn’t now, so 


would have been ludicrous if it hadn't 


down the 


; ‘People are still glad to 4ee 


been more tragic to see him intently gaz- 
ing at that household machinery. 
“As I said ‘hello’ to 


latter gazed quizzically at my friend, as if 


a passer-by the 
he were saying to himself: ‘That chap 
looks familiar and arouses no pleasant 
memories in me.’ Instantly I realized 
that my friend was dodging a face-to-face 
meeting with that passer-by. 

“And I couldn't help but repeat what 
I've said to myself a good many times: ‘I’m 
glad I’m an Insurance agent.’ 

“Of course there are agents and agents, 
but an agent can be, if he wants to, a per- 
son who’s glad to see his fellow men and 


also a person whom people are glad to see. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
Che Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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As an agent I have always gone on ti 
theory that insurance companies average 
up well. And the last few years prove 
that theory. 

“Insurance companies can’t get 
censes unless they measure up tocerta 
minimum standards. And from t! 
group which meets these minimum stat 
ards I’ve picked and chosen. I have 
been content with less than the best. | 
recognized the fact that a government 
spection stamp on a piece of meat means 
that the animal was healthy but it doest 
guarantee that the steak is either tender 
juicy. 

““There were times when I was tempte 
to sell policies that didn't come from wha 
I considered the best companies but I gues 
any advantage that might have been gaineé 


in that way would have been temporary 


“People are still glad to see me.” 
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The United States Life 


Insurance Co. 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Par- 

ticipating Policies Only. 

Over 85 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE TODAY? 


the greatest defense the ingenuity of man has 
been able to raise against his ancient enemy— 
poverty. 

the most human of all business institutions. 
—an investment always worth one hundred cents on 
the dollar and a subject of interest to all because 
experience has taught the certain and enduring 
value of substantial life insurance. 


THAT IS LIFE INSURANCE OF TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


This company, sturdy as the oak, carries on the 
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high traditions of Life Underwriting. If you are 
interested in the profession, you will find it pays to 
be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 












































SELLING NEEDS... 


Life Insurance not primarily because | 
someone will die, but because someone 
will certainly live. 


| 
| 
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INSURANCE 
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COMPANY 





t. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board Ww. R. WILLS, President 


THE NATIONAL | 


Life & Accident Insurance Co., Inc. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Tune in on WSM 
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BUILT... 
FOR THE 
AGES 





Pont duG ard near Nimes, France. Built circa 18 A.D 


Burtt almost two thousand years ago, this Roman aqueduct 
still stands, beautiful in its strength, a symbol of far-seeing 
plans and skilled execution 


Clear-headed planning, durable materials, perfect construc- 
tion... you can’t build lastingly without them whether 
you are building aqueducts, institutions or incomes. 


The Girard builds soundly and permanently for the future 
of its policyholders and its agents. 


*-GIRARD: 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Opposite Independence Hall 








CASUALTY INSURANCE 


FIDELITY anD SURETY BONDS 














Responsible agents desir- 
ing direct Home Office 
contacts are invited to ask 
the nearest Central Surety 
agent about its depend- 
ability and Friendly Ser- 
vice. 











CE TRAL SURETY Capital .. . $1,000,000.00 
AN a “m8 Surplus To 

Policyholders 1,751,951.82 

CORPORATION. Assets .... 4,478,653.04 


As of Dec. 31, 1934 


KANSAS CITY. MO. DENNIS HUDSON, President 
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HOW THICK IS THE TREAD ON AN INSURANCE POLICY? 


Owners of fleets of trucks take no chances on buying unproved tires. A tire which makes 
9,900,000 revolutions in a tire testing apparatus, represents value and dependability. Meeting this 
standard establishes it as a sound buy. And just as rubber must pass a test, so insurance, too, 
must be proved by testing. 

The shrewd buyer of insurance well knows the good business sense of buying tested 
insurance—tested by sme. No other test can reveal the true worth of an insurance company. 
Stability, integrity, ability to weather crises—these are the foundations of dependable insurance. 
The Hartford has been growing in strength for 125 years despite panics, wars, depressions. The 
agent who represents the Hartford is identified with a company that is time-tested—proved to be 


reliable under any and all circumstances. 














HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL PURPOSES 


contributions to civilization. Afflictions and sorrows suffered by 

others have instilled a dread in each man lest their blight fall 
upon himself or his kin. To escape such similar distress, his every 
resource has been utilized for the removal of the underlying causes 
first, and then to the institution of humane methods by which their 
burden might be borne with less travail by subsequent unfortunate 
victims. Under such an animus medical science and surgery have 
effected their greatest cures. Society so inspired has recorded its most 
noted progress in developing ways to remove the stigma of poverty 
and weakness. The world has been made a better place for its inhabi- 
tants to live. 


LU ‘con: its fears, humanity has erected among the greatest of its 


While so contributing with every energy and talent to the common 
good, each man thus interested has, yet with equal intent and purpose, 
devoted himself to the upbuilding of reserves to provide special protec- 
tion for himself and those he loves against the disasters he loathes. His 
effort for social gain does not interfere with his ambition to construct 
additional safeguards for his own. Seeking relief against the ultimate 
force of the blow on all, would not deter the individual from an honest 
and honorable endeavor to escape it entirely. 


Orphan asylums of today despite their overcrowdedness due to 
prolonged depression, are accomplishing much in caring for the children 
forced within their doors. They are truly a real contribution to Amer- 
ican civilization. From public funds and private charity, they are main- 
tained on a footing comparable to the best of hotels. They are kept 
immaculately clean, the food they serve is wholesome and well pre- 
pared, recreation periods are all that they imply. The children, under 
expert guidance with the best of equipment, are taught to play and 
enjoy sport. In sickness a modern infirmary substitutes efficient nurs- 
ing and medical care for the loving solicitude of a mother. 


Truly our achievements in thus lightening the hardship of orphan- 
age are to be lauded. The harrowing tales of browbeaten children 
living in rat-infested buildings, in rags, and on sour-ration fare, need 
no longer appall mankind. They have accomplished their purpose and 
inspired him to effect a remedy. 


With full realization of all of this, no man dreams of a future 
for his children wherein the formative period of their lives is spent 
removed from parental influence within the white walls of an orphan- 
age. Though contributing generously to the support of such institu- 
tions, he desires for his own loved ones more special care under the 
intimate guidance of a mother. To effect this, life insurance has 
recorded a growth unparalleled by any other human force. Life insur- 
ance is unequalled in that it erects from the moment of its acceptance, 
a barrier against human affliction and provides at once a lasting relief 
from individual fear of the future. 

1k OX 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 





VERY alert credit executive must 
iz have a keen realization of the 
necessity of protection. 
The normal hazards of business in this 
fast moving day of science and quick 
present 


insurance 


shifting of consumer-demand 
problems the solution of which strain 
the ingenuity and tax the vigilance of 
the American business man. The elimi- 
nation of unnecessary hazards there- 
fore is not only sound business but al- 
most a matter of self-preservation. 

From the bitter experience of the 
past credit executives know the terrible 
toll that has been taken of business be- 
cause of careless management that 
failed to recognize the need for insur- 
ance. Modern credit executives place 
upon their own shoulders a large share 
of the responsibility to prevent these 
business tragedies. While they may not, 
in all instances, have felt they had un- 
knowingly contributed to a business 
mortality in the past, they have defi- 
nitely decided that credit losses due to 
business mortality, on account of lack 
of insurance, should not continue in the 
future. 

I do not know the yearly investment 
by business in insurance premiums in 
this nation but I was interested in 
knowing the total premiums paid by 
our membership which consists of ap- 
proximately 20,000 manufacturers, 
wholesalers and bankers. In a recent 
study by our association it was dis- 
closed that our members invest approxi- 
mately $165,000,000 a year in insurance 
premiums in connection with the opera- 
tion of their own business. 


Test of Responsibility 


I stated a moment ago that credit 
executives in the future must be sure 
to detect the lack of insurance protec- 
tion in a financial statement placed be- 
fore them for review. One of the final 
checks in an appraisal of credit re- 
sponsibility will call for an accurate 
survey of insurance coverage. It is, 
however, somewhat of a self-indictment 
to make that statement for, while the 
credit executive checks very carefully 
the insurance coverage of his custom- 
ers, his own concern, while demanding 
insurance facts from the trade, fre- 
quently fails to exercise all reasonable 
care as to its own insurance protection. 
Because the credit executives have firm- 
ly resolved to check insurance cover- 
age of their customers, they in turn are 


Address Delivered Before 
the Insurance Round Table 
Conference of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


e 
By Henry H. HEIMANN 


Executive Manager, National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, New York, N.Y. 


The author, Henry H. Heimann, is execu- 
tive manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men with headquarters at One 
Park Avenue, New York. The Association 
has affiliated organizations in 130 cities in 
the United States. In January, 1934, he 
was drafted to head the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce. 
After his reorganization plans for the Amer- 
ican merchant marine were instituted he 
returned to his credit post on May I, 1934. 

When the National Recovery Program 
was organized, Mr. Heimann was selected 
as a member of General Hugh Johnson's 
Industrial Advisory Board and later was 
named Vice-Chairman of that group. When 
Secretary of Commerce Roper organized 
his long-range Business Advisory and Plan- 
ning Group, Mr. Heimann was named a 
member of that group and also was selected 
as one of the Executive Council of that 
division of the Department of Commerce 
program. 

Before joining the National Association 
of Credit Men as executive manager, Mr. 
Heimann had been chosen its President 
after having served as a national director 
for two years, besides a term of similar 
length as Vice-President of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


more and more being called upon to 
protect their own industry by being as- 
signed the insurance responsibility. 

I doubt if 20 per cent of the people 
who invest in insurance know fully 
what they are buying or why they are 
buying it. This seems like a broad state- 
ment but from some of the facts de- 
veloped in our recent insurance study, 
and from my own personal experience, 
I doubt this statement could be success- 
fully contradicted. Every business 
should entrust to one man the work of 
investing in insurance. In a larger con- 
cern he should be the insurance man- 
ager and his work should be evaluated 
as of equal importance with that of any 
other official member of the organiza- 


insurance 
itself is in 


tion. for without adequate 
coverage the organization 
jeopardy. 

I feel so keenly on this subject be- 
cause of my personal experience in 
business and life. When I was engaged 
in the manufacturing business, time 
and again I met with situations among 
our customers that were tragic largely 
because of the careless way in which 
insurance was handled. I also realize 
the indifference of our citizenry to in- 
surance protection. 


Seventy Per Cent Efficient 

In our recent survey we _ asked, 
among others, the following question. 
Has an insurance agent, or broker, in 
the last two years made a complete sur- 
vey or audit of your insurance hazards 
and policies, including inspection of 
your premises for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the fire and accident risk and 
reviewing all of your policies for er- 
rors or omissions? 

It is interesting to know that 70 per 
cent replied that such a survey had 
been made. It is even a greater tribute 
to those brokers and agents who were 
alert to their responsibility that in 52 
per cent of the cases, where a survey 
had been made, a rate reduction was re- 
ported, in 20 per cent of the cases 
there was a decrease in the amount of 
insurance coverage and in 19 per cent 
an increase of insurance coverage. 

Twenty-seven per cent of those firms 
reporting such a survey admitted that 
valuable corrections, giving them added 
protection, had been put into effect. The 
sum total of this questionnaire survey 
actually developed that where a survey 
had been made 20 per cent better pro- 
tection had been given at 22 per cent 
less cost. To state it another way the 
firms which did not go to the trouble of 
having their insurance reviewed by 4 
competent authority actually received 
only 65 cents of insurance for every 
dollar invested in premiums, as against 
those who had a survey having realized 
dollar for dollar on their insurance in- 
vestment. 

When one considers the ease with 
which these surveys can be secured and 
the desire of the insurance companies 
to render this service, is it not an it- 
dictment of the 30 per cent of our busi- 
ness organizations who do not aval 
themselves of this audit? 
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AS SEEN BY THE BUSINESS MAN 





As you well know, most of the larger 
insurance companies cooperate in the 
Nati Board of Fire Underwriters 
and affiliated boards, which have an ex- 
cellent organization of insurance engi- 
neers practically every state in the 
Union and whose services are available 
at cost to every manufacturer and job- 
ber for these inspection and insurance 
reports. And while I am speaking now 
f fire insurance, similar services can 
be obtained from other groups in all 
lines of insurance protection if the in- 
sured will only insist upon intelligent 
service from the agents of the compa- 


nies carrying his coverage. 
Service Is Paid for 


I think it will be generally agreed 
that a selling cost such as applies in the 
insurance field, namely approximately 
25 per cent of the premiums, demands 
that there be some service beyond mere- 
ly the affixing of signature to contract 
and description of physical properties 
or of other character of risks assumed. 
And while on this subject let me refer 
to the present method of compensation 
for insurance sales. It is said that habit 
meets us at the cradle and leaves us 
at the grave. I believe the general in- 
surance commission plan in vogue today 
is practically the same that was in 
existence 50 years ago. It may not be 
out of order to suggest that the insur- 
ance companies might study the whole 
agency set-up with an object in view 
of revising the whole scheme of pay- 
ments to meet modern conditions. 

As I have previously informed you 
it is a corollary of sound credit prac- 
tice that manufacturers and whole- 
salers should protect their interests in 
the business of their debtor dealers and 
distributors by insisting that those 
dealers have adequate insurance pro- 
tection. 

For this purpose the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has developed an 
insurance statement form which makes 
this information easily and efficiently 
accessible to the manufacturer or 
wholesaler. Despite our continued edu- 
cational work and the splendid work by 
insurance companies and despite the 
fact that once each year in each of our 
125 local association cities we hold an 
insurance meeting, it is surprising to 
find that there are still too many who 
do not follow this sound credit tenet. 

These observations, and those to fol- 


“os > 
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low, are based on our study. From it 
we learn that only 24 per cent of the 
manufacturers and 38 per cent of the 
wholesalers even suggest that those 
with whom they do credit business in- 
And of that 


which sug- 


sure the goods involved. 
24 per cent and 38 per cent, 
gest insurance on the goods a much 
insurance 


} 


smaller number ins that 
protect the merchandise purchased on 
credit. 
The Real Buyers 
One of the most interesting items 1n 
standpoint of 
84 


the analysis, from the 
our association, was the fact that 
per cent of the members of the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men do the 
actual insurance buying for their com- 
panies. 

The study, to which 
been made, was conducted by question- 
selected 45 


reference has 
naire. The association 
cities, and from these cities took a list 
of 5000 names by taking the first 25 to 
150 names on the membership list in 
each of the 45 local associations 
selected. About 27 per cent 
were received from the 500 question- 
naires, and the figures presented in the 
report are based upon 1096 of these re- 
Responses from bankers, retail- 


replies 


plies. 
ers, utility companies and others, not 
directly affiliated with wholesale or 
manufacturing, were eliminated. 
These observations, which are drawn 
from the study, are presented inter- 
pretatively because, in that way, they 





Henry H. Heimann 


make more interesting reading than a 
] 


statistics. For instance, al 
business men are 


mere 
though American 
isually considered a reasonably shrewd 
and careful group, only 44 per cent of 
insure against windstorm and 
Fifty-two per cent of the 


them 
tornadoes. 
manufacturers studied carry windstorm 
insurance, but only 33 per cent of the 
wholesalers carry it. Only 39 per cent 
f the 
sured against the loss of profits and un- 
would be 


manufacturing plants are in- 


avoidable overhead, which 
incident to closing down. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
insurance selling, that of the 61 per 
cent who need but do not carry business 
interruption indemnity, only 14 per cent 
replied that they have been solicited 
for this type of insurance. And only 2 
per cent of these business firms expect 
their debtors to carry it, seemingly fail- 
ing to realize that debts are paid out of 
income not capital. 

Besides that, the wholesalers do not 
seem to realize that regular fire insur- 
ance covers only the cost price of the 
merchandise, and not any anticipated 
profit, for only 25 per cent of them in- 
sure that profit. Explosion insurance is 
carried by only 20 per cent of the 
wholesalers, and 40 per cent of the 
manufacturers. And only 3 per cent of 
these manufacturers and wholesalers 
think there is any danger that their 
goods, sold on credit, will be blown up 
on their dealer’s premises, because only 
this number expect dealers to be in- 
sured against it. 


Commendable Precaution 

Although 1934 was one of the most 
“strike-ridden” years of American in- 
dustry, only 29 per cent of business 
men have the foresight to insure 
against the damage that follows strik- 
ing and rioting. Forty-two per cent of 
the manufacturers do carry riot, strike 
and civil commotion insurance, but only 
14 per cent of the wholesalers are cov- 
ered in this respect. 

Another instance of inadequate reali- 
zation of the protection which insur- 
ance can afford in many ways, is indi- 
cated by the fact that while 87 per 
cent of the firms surveyed shipped their 
their products by rail, only 12 per cent 
carry rail shipment insurance. Ninety- 
one per cent of the firms ship by truck 
but 16 per cent of this number carry 
truck shipment insurance. And yet, 

(Concluded on page 12) 








With the Editors 


Wake Up! 


NSURANCE men, in common 

with those engaged in other 
fields, have viewed with amaze- 
ment the remarkable sales record 
of the automobile industry dur- 
ing the early months of this year. 
Behind that record are two 
things vision and _ intelligent 
sales pressure. There is also, of 
course, faith in the future of the 
country and in the increased buy- 
ing power of its citizens. 

Now, the insurance business 
itself certainly does not lack 
vision and it has boundless faith 
in the basic welfare of the United 
States, but is the sales pressure 
which it applies correctly timed 
and properly diversified? Exami- 
nation of the sales methods of the 
automobile industry instantly re- 
veals advertising as a tremendous 
factor in the total of sales. Per- 
haps no industry in the history 
of this country has spent more 
for advertising in various forms 
than has the automotive industry. 
The same is true of automobile 
dealers. The results have changed 
the status of the automobile from 
a rich man’s playtoy to a national 
necessity. 

Insurance, on the other hand, 
has often treated advertising as 
a nuisance to be avoided. In fact, 
right now, the funds spent for 
newspaper, Magazine and trade 
paper advertising by a single 
automobile manufacturer and his 
agents exceed all the money simi- 
larly spent by all the fire insur- 
ance companies in the United 
States. Is it because an automo- 
bile is more needed than insur- 
ance? No insurance man would 
be willing to admit that. No, it 
is simply because the automotive 
industry has learned well the 
lesson that it is advertising that 
paves the way for salesmen and 
eventually convinces the Ameri- 
can public. 

In a recent breakdown of fire 
insurance company expenditures, 
completed within the State of 
West Virginia and submitted to 
the legislature there, it was re- 
vealed that the total spent by 


about 230 stock carriers under 
the heading of “advertising and 
printing” was only 1.17 per cent 
of direct premiums. This was 
over a period of five years ending 
with 1933. Of that total, it has 
been estimated that only about 
0.20 per cent went for newspaper, 
magazine and trade paper adver- 
tising. 

Life insurance companies have 
been awakened to the power of 
advertising and the results of 
their operations show it, but 
property insurance companies 
have yet fully to accept the obvi- 
ous fact that advertising is their 
most potent sales weapon. The 
advertising managers of prop- 
erty insurance companies, with 
few and notable exceptions, have 
had a hard time convincing ex- 
ecutives that larger advertising 
appropriations are vital to 
growth. It is much to the credit 
of such managers that they, in- 
dividually and through the me- 
dium of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, have made as 
much progress as they have in 
the face of official inertia and 
disbelief. 


Hobbs Bill Aftermath 


ITH the defeat of the Hobbs 
bill at Washington, the move 


to curb unauthorized insurance 
by mail has by no means come to 
an end. While insurance com- 


panies and agencies in the East- 
ern States have not felt the drain 
of illicit coverage to any large ex- 
tent, insurance companies of all 
Classes throughout the Middle 
West have been acutely suffering 
from the inroads of “wildcat” and 
“racketeer” units which have 
solicited business and written 
policies by mail in defiance of, 
and despite, the sane and licit 
procedure of established carriers. 
Accordingly, the desire is ram- 
pant to see something done that 
will effectively eliminate this un- 
fair and untaxed competition 
throughout the Middle West. 
Insurance companies in the 
wheat belt, especially those writ- 
ing disability and accident and 


health forms, have felt severely 
the inroads made and the wreck- 
age of agency prestige left behind 
by unauthorized companies in 
their efforts to get business by 
mail. The classic example is that 
of a certain carrier which has its 
headquarters in a city in one state 
but is not licensed by that state’s 
department. At the same time, 
this unit has a charter from a 
neighboring state, yet is not li- 
censed in that state. Doing all its 
business by mail, it is apparently 
immune to insurance department 
supervision. It occupies the 
unique position of having head- 
quarters in one state and a char- 
ter in an adjoining state and being 
licensed in neither. Furthermore, 
it writes business in neither state 
but does write business by mail 
in many other states. The atti- 
tude of sound and orthodox com- 
panies toward practices of this 
kind is better guessed at than ex- 
pressed. 

While the Hobbs bill was killed 
because of a definite unfair ele- 
ment in its provisions, unfair, 
that is, to orthodox companies, 
the consensus among Eastern in- 
surance executives is that the bill 
was approximately 85 per cent 
workable. Company officials are 
altogether unanimous in their de- 
sire to witness the passage of 
legislation that will not only effect 
the clearance of these fly-by-night 
concerns but at the same time 
safeguard their own standards. 

There is a diversity of opinion 
regarding the proper instrument 
to bring about this desired con- 
summation. A law, such as the 
Hobbs bill, which would establish 
no line of demarcation between 
sound and unsound companies in 
their use of the mails, is obviously 
impracticable. A number of com- 
pany executives believe that the 
final answer will be a measure 
that will definitely distinguish, 
either by name or by classifica- 
tion, those companies that will be 
immune to penalties stated under 
the law. In any event, the senti- 
ment of life and casualty execu- 
tives is overwhelmingly in favor 
of some remedial legislation. 
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Time 


The New York State Legislature 
passes a resolution creating a com- 
mittee to investigate the advisability 
of enacting a compulsory automobile 
insurance law. 





Elimination of part-time life agents 
is forecast as 36 companies sign an 
agreement binding them to restrict 
their personnel of agents to whole- 
time operatives. 





The Guardian Life names Nelson 
F. Davis, Jr., as manager of its San 
Francisco agency and home office 
representative for the Pacific Coast. 





James H. Perry, associated with 
the Globe and Rutgers since its foun- 
dation, becomes secretary of that 
organization. 





The New Jersey Legislative Com- 
pensation Commission, reporting on 
alleged abuses in compensation bu- 
reaus throughout the state, recom- 
mends among other things free choice 
of physicians by injured workmen. 





Guy Carpenter, New York re-in- 
surance broker who had been in the 
fire insurance field for 51 years, dies 
at his home in New York City. 





The Hobbs Bill, which would have 
closed the mails to unauthorized in- 
surance companies, is killed by the 
House sub-committee. 





Emerson J. Schofield resigns his 
post as vice-president of the Globe 
Indemnity and will direct publication 
of house organs for insurance agents 
and companies besides acting as ad- 
vertising counsel for the C. E. Rickerd 
Advertising Agency, Detroit. 





Fred G. Burgoyne joins the New 
York office of the Maryland Casualty 
as manager of its accident and health 
department, succeeding Edward 
Hamilton who resigned. 





A testimonial dinner was given in 
honor of Joseph G. Bill, retiring dep- 
uty superintendent of insurance of 
New York State, at the Downtown 
Athletic Club, New York City. 





Hugh H. Earle, local agent at 
Eugene, Ore., is appointed insurance 
commissioner of that state to succeed 
A. H. Averill. 





W. A. Alexander & Co., general 
and local insurance agents of Chi- 
cago, celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of their founding. 





At its 37th anniversaryluncheon and 
meeting at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., elects its 
directors for a three year term end- 
ing in 1938, 





With the approval of Commis- 
sioner McClain of Indiana, the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 
surance organizes the Workmen's 
Compensation Rating Bureau as a 
local administrative branch in In- 
dianapolis with W. C. Burns as 


manager. 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 








HE sharpest comment on fire insurance 

men and methods these days is coming 

not from the oracles within the business 
but from the people who pay the freight—the 
customers, or, if you choose, the clients. 

A few weeks ago at Atlantic City the con- 
ference of the Insurance Division of the 
American Management Association was spot- 
lighted by the insurance press. There some 
two hundred large buyers of insurance 
gathered in earnest conclave to air freely 
their likes and dislikes of current practices. 

This week the Insurance Round Table dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce entertained as one of 
its chief features an address by the executive 
manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, a group which recently com- 
pleted an enlightening survey of the insur- 
ance habits and experiences of its member- 
ship, most of whom are the insurance buyers 
for their respective companies. 

So long as this tendency does not degen- 
erate into a desire to muckrake the insur- 
ance business or redesign it as a supine ser- 
vant to a handful of special industries this 
newly-awakened interest should benefit ul- 
timately all parties to the insurance trans- 
action. In many of its phases, however, 
insurance is a science and again a profession, 
and as such cannot be expected to scrap cer- 
tain of its standards in order to meet the 
whims of purely commercial enterprises. 

On the other hand the fire insurance 
business is, in several respects, hidebound 
and inclined to look down its nose at pro- 
gressive practices. A little more effort to 
please, as well as protect the insurance buyer 
would not be amiss. 





Tide 


While President Roosevelt, in his 
second radio ‘fireside speech" of the 
year, outlined his security program 
Sunday evening, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers called on 
him to end the "political uncertain- 
ties’ which, it claimed, are prevent- 
ing industry from spending $20,000,- 
000,000 on factory improvements and 
giving work to 4,000,000 men for two 
years. 





The first 41 railroads to report for 
the month of March showed a de- 
crease in net operating income, re- 
porting $19,603,000 for this March, 
compared with $27,855,000 for the 
same month last year, or a decline 
of 29.6 per cent. Similar compari- 
son for the two Februarys showed a 
decrease of 18.1 per cent. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended April 27, 
1935, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
129.65 and closed Saturday at 129.66. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
25.67 and closed Saturday at 25.24. 


Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
98.46, and closed Saturday at 98.63. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 91.83, 
and closed Saturday at 91.86. 





Steel ingot production in the 
United States for the current week 
continued its half-point ascent by ris- 
ing from 46!/2 to 47 per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates, 
the gain being chiefly at Chicago. 
Automotive demand is_ holding 
steady, miscellaneous buying con- 
tinues important, and purchasing for 
construction work is showing a sea- 
sonable improvement. 





Cotton futures last week showed 
their not uncommon recession early 
in the week and more or less sudden 
gain in the latter half, with net gains 
of 32 and 24 points for May and July 
respectively, and only 7 to 9 points 
for the other months. The extremely 
small number of notices issued against 
May cotton was one of the reasons 
for its advance. 





Wheat fell below the dollar mark 
on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week, losing 2 to 2!/g cents, while the 
other grains showed roughly similar 
losses. A leading firm was forced to 
liquidate its accounts, but that ap- 
peared to have little disturbing ef- 
fect on general trade. Revived infla- 
tion talk was among the factors 
strengthening the market. 





Automobile production in the 
United States, which already exceeds 
the total for 1932, is about five weeks 
ahead of 1934 production figures. 
Most of the factories were operating 
in April at a faster pace than in 
March. 








SALESMAN OR ORATOR? 


t is Possible and Profitable to be Both But the Selling and Oratory 
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The accident occurred one day when 
l wa nvited to addre a group of 
executives on a financial topic the very 
nature of which suggested that some 
thing might be said about financial 
security It was in the days of my 
earliest business life and while I had 
had a moderate amount of speaking ex 
perience, still the talk did represent a 
challenge as well as an opportunity. I 
addressed the meeting with all the 
fervor at my command. 
An Unexpected Reaction 
I grabbed my hat and left, for 


in those days I still had a complex that 
often a man’s best wasn’t good enough. 
An 
My telephone rang. 


hour later I was back at my desk. 


The lady on the 


wire asked if I were the person who 
had just spoken before the executives’ 
club. My affirmative answer brought 
the invitation to call to see a gentleman 


at a certain address whose identity I 


did not recognize’ since I was a new- 
comer to the city. 
It happened that, at this same time, 


I was making calls on junior executives 


of corporations, trying to sell my ser- 
vice. In those days I thought it a good 
idea for a salesman of twenty-five to 
olicit business among the younger of- 
ficers—men from twenty-five to thirty- 
five—who perhaps held titles of as- 


sistant secretary or assistant treasurer 


or like rank. An assistant manager of 

a department of an industrial firm had 

been on my calling list for weeks. He 
* Director, Investors Forum and lecture 
Sales ship, New York University 


By Harry C. FRANCE* 
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I wv 1 | 1 large, luxurious of 
fice It prove be that of the presi 
den if the « oration whose little 
issistant manager had, by his very att! 
ide, be belittling my earnest sales 
efforts. In the president’s office there 
came to me for the first time the 
thought that always comes to success- 
ful salesmen sooner or later: the bigge 
the executive the more civil, the small 

er, the more uncivil. 
During the next month I closed mors 


business \ 


dred 
given me 


darkened 


vith 


assistant 


managers 
in a year. 


the door of that 


Harry C. France 


could 


little 





the president than a hun- 


have 


Of course, I never 


man 


\\ust be “Polished”; Some Pointers on Platlorm Prospecting 


and one day whet I met him 


again a 


th snubbed him to 


he street | repay hit 
for all his discourtesies and to strength- 
The amusing thing 
that I 
with the 


assistant 


en my own morale. 


about this experience was used 
arguments 
did with the 


the latter case I was 


the same _ sales 
president as I 


manager; only in 


casting pearls before swine. 


This speaking idea immediately 
eized my imagination. Where could | 
make another talk and meet anothe. 
president? It was on my mind every 


Occasionally my sales manager, a 
commanded mé 


day. 
rather prosaic fellow, 
to get my feet on the ground. 

little in that speech busi- 


would and, 


“There’s 
ness,” he often say, “we 
want salesmen, not orators.” 

Shortly after this a major operation 
for appendicitis up for fow 
months. My surgeon called daily. When 
i was able to sit up again and we dis- 
cussed the events of the day, one morn- 
ing he mentioned casually that physi- 
and were the 


marks for security salesmen. 


What the Doctor Ordered 


laid me 


cians surgeons easiest 


During the next week or two our 
conversations dealt with financial se- 
curity for professional people. Every 


day I eagerly awaited an opportunity 
to pass along another thought. Before 
I finally recuperated I learned, with 
much delight, that he the 
diate past president of a medical So- 
ciety with a membership of 400 physi- 
cians and surgeons and that he would 
gladly recommend, on the basis of our 


was imme- 


conversations, my appearance before 
their society. 
My first talk there netted a dozen 


a period of a_ few 
months up channels of 
work which are still open. I talked o! 
“Diagnosing the Investor”—a_ subject 
broad enough to give me opportunity t 


n 


discuss stocks and bonds as well as in- 


customers over 


and opened 


surance, 
II 
HERE are some 25,000 clubs in the 
United States. They exist for varr 


ous reasons. For the most part they 
may be classified as literary, social, 
political, economic, and religious. Them 


fans DO 1025 
Va ~* 


7 he Spectator. 
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there are the service clubs—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange and the like 
__several thousand in number. 

Their names with their officers, hours 
and places of meetings are to be found 
in books on file in most large libraries. 
Often the names of the program chair- 
men are given. Even the total member- 
ship is frequently stated. 

The members of thousands of these 
clubs are keenly interested in topics 
bearing on financial security. Some- 
times they don’t think they are when 
they should be. As for example, during 
the winter and spring sessions of 1928- 
1929 when a prominent women’s liter- 
ary club, which I shall call the Lormore 
Ladies’ Literary Guild, was earnestly 
pursuing a study of the Arthurian Ro- 
mances, several of the charming mem- 
bers were pouring down a rat hole 
thousands of dollars to protect weakly 
margined brokerage accounts. And if 
any bright young economist with 
Babsonian vision had written to the 
chairman of the program committee in 
those hectic days that he desired to 
come to speak on “Bubbles in Litera- 
ture” and the ensuing correspondence 
revealed the bald fact that the econo-- 
mist was interested in economy and not 
literature and he was using such a title 
to cover up the real portent of his 
message, the chairman would doubtless 
have written back: 

“The ladies of the Lormore Literary 
Guild are interested in literature, not 
economics.” 

In this instance, it was a case of 
Nero fiddling while Rome burned. 

So if any agents or managers follow 
up the idea suggested here, let them not 
become discouraged when they receive 
letters to the effect that “such pro- 
grams are not in our province.”’ 


Opportunities Plentiful 


Now these clubs are to be found in 
all sections of the United States. Many 
program chairmen are hard pressed 
from year to year in getting speakers 
with a message. Even the large clubs 
with membership lists of from 500 to 
2000 have difficulty in maintaining a 
standard of excellence that such size 
warrants. 

A procedure that has always been 
effective in developing this idea is: 

First, list the names of the clubs that 
the speaker desires to cultivate with 
the necessary data. 

Second, have a small folder printed, 
outlining the speaker’s credentials and 
he is qualified to discuss. 
(This will be outlined more in detail 
later.) 

Third, mail out folders to program 
chairmen or to club presidents, with or 


the topies 


Without a letter. If the speaker is 
rather inexperienced, let him confine 
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himself to clubs with a membership of 
from 25 to 50. If he is thoroughly 
qualified, let him reach for the larger 
clubs at once. 

Fourth, decide how 
the speaker will cover. As for instance, 
he may decide to restrict his activities 
to clubs 50 or 100 miles from his home. 

The contents and appearance of the 
folder are very important. The speak- 
er must not be over modest. He must 
not be too sensitive about letters re- 
ceived that discourage or kill entirely 
any prospect of his appearing before 
some club that he has his heart set 
upon. A good salesman knows how 
difficult it sometimes is to get an audi- 
ence with a single individual. And most 
of the disheartening letters will come 
from clubs having memberships rang- 
ing into the hundreds. 

In small towns and cities speakers 
will often receive favorable press 
notices. Mail these to club officers who 
have ignored or turned down your re- 
quest. Resourceful speakers will spread 
favorable publicity matter about them- 
selves that is honest and dignified. 

This is perhaps the most satisfying 
and thrilling thing about this type of 
work: 

When one finally lands a speaking 
engagement, the chairman of the meet- 
ing usually introduces the speaker with 
graciousness and honor. And since the 
chairman of the meeting is himself 
honored and revered by most of the 
members, the speaker is surrounded by 
every evidence of good will. His abil- 
ity to address a group immediately 
clothes him with authority that is not 
his when he is interviewing individuals 
for the first time. 

Yet gaining the privilege of speak- 
ing, difficult and important as it is, is 
but half the task if the work is to be 
effective and mutually profitable. The 
talk itself and the follow-through re- 
I know of many 
never 


large an area 


quire great subtlety. 
excellent speakers who 
gained anything by promoting this idea 
because they have never learned how to 
handle themselves and their material. 


have 
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Which leads us to the final point 
how must a speaker develop this idea 
so that it is dignified and effective? 

III 

IRST of all, every talk must be in- 
antl authoritative and instruc- 
tive. Talks must not be read or 
memorized for thus will the speaker 
avoid boring his audience which too 
often follows the reading of any manu- 
script and thus, also, will he escape the 
ever present dangers of memorization 
—that of “breaking down.” 

In the second place, the speaker must 
never “have an axe to grind.” It must 
never be a direct sales talk, no matter 
how willing the audience may be. The 
information in the talk must be sug- 
gestive and the opinions few. 

Again, the speaker’s method of 
presentation should be such as to invite 
inquiries after he is finished. He will 
uncover situations and work them out 
in a way that will cause some of his 
listeners to wish to confer with him. 


New Deal and Widows 


As for example, suppose a speaker 
just now has an engagement to ad- 
dress a woman’s club some afternoon on 

“The New Deal and Widows.” 
Upon arising to speak he finds on look- 
ing over his audience, a great many 
elderly ladies there whose ages range 
perhaps from 60 to 75. Maybe his al- 
lotted time is 30 minutes. For 10 min- 
utes he may discuss the monetary 
changes since March 4, 1933, and touch 
upon their significance to investors, de- 
veloping such ideas as he thinks perti- 
nent. Then for 10 minutes he may 
touch upon the banking and the public 
utility situation, hoping that some of 
his listeners will be shareholders or 
bondholders of these corporations. 

And during the final 10 minutes he 
may talk as would a scholarly and dig- 
nified college professor on annuities as 
investments par excellence. 

I cannot imagine that any speaker 
in America worth his salt, addressing 

(Concluded on next page) 








In the accompanying article the author explains why public speaking 
is good business for the life insurance salesman; how to obtain engage- 
ments and, finally, what to do with them after they have been secured. 
Commenting on this subject, he says: "Gaining the privilege of speak- 
ing, difficult and important as it is, is but half the task if the work is to 
be effective and mutually profitable. The talk itself and the follow- 
through require great subtlety. | know of many excellent speakers who 
have never gained anything by promoting this idea because they have 
never learned how to handle themselves and their material." 














Fire and Casualty 


Insurance 
(Conel ided fro page } 
mail, least used as a means of 
ul t, seems to be m hazardous 
n the eye ol shipper . for while only 
76 per cent use this means of trans- 
rt, 39 per cent of them insure against 


n the mail by use of private insur- 
ance, this figure not considering Gov- 
ernment insurance 

In the matter of insurance coverage 
e automobiles used by salesmen, 
2 per cent have fire and theft insur- 
ance, 30 per cent have collision insur- 
ance, while trucks are covered more 
thoroughly. Eighty-seven per cent of 
firms with trucks insure them against 
fire and theft and 36 per cent against 
collision. 
heard 


During the depression we 


much about the statement that this 


country has no more frontiers. Geo- 
graphically that may be true but within 
this country the enterprising will al- 
ways find new frontiers. An instance 
to prove this is found in the destructive 
dust storms that have caused so much 
misery and loss in our Middle-Western 
Here is a vast field for insur- 
ance companies. Nature has dramatized 


states. 


for them the unpredictability of loss 
and the insurance companies, which are 
alert to their opportunities, will find 
here a new frontier, a challenge to ac- 
quaint everyone in these stricken areas 
with the necessity for insuring against 


+ 


just such circumstances. 

The responsible insurance companies 
in America have had a very good rec- 
ord. This challenges Government insur- 
ance programs. Private operation of 


nsurance companies has been responsi- 


rf the 


h] ‘ +} 
pie OI ne 


correction of many 
earlier abuses. The industry has been 


fair, it has been conservative, and it 


1 a real service. 


f 
- 


I have just one more thought and 
then I am through. My personal ob- 
servation is that many claims insurance 

ympanies are called upon to meet and 


manufacturers and 


property owners must absorb would not 
star he light of critical investigation 
It is as mu the interest of industry 
is it is the interest e insurance 
companies that no fraudulent claims be 
allowed I am not familiar with the 
y pe organization the insurance com 
anies have for the purpose of investi- 
gation of fires. I do know that in my 


¢ 


experience as civilian Commissioner of 
a Fire Department the fire chief would 
occasionally report to me a suspicious 
fire. I was surprised to see many of 
these claims paid even though the sug- 
fire might 
I sub- 


gestion was made that the 
not stand careful investigation 
mit that in some instances unfortunate- 


v local creditors were more interested 


in protecting the culprit than in fairly 
reporting what they believed to be a 
fact. 

We had a similar condition in the 
credit field where men by use of false 
and other fraudu- 
lent means would get merchandise and 


financial statements 


then defraud the creditors. 

industry demands a cor- 
frauds, 
American business men came to our 


American 
rection of these commercial 
organization and financed an Investi- 
gation and Fraud Prevention Depart- 
That was seven years ago. You 
may be interested in knowing that as a 
result of the work of our Investigation 
Department approximately 1600 com- 
mercial criminals have been sentenced 
to the penitentiaries and that the assets 


ment, 


recovered for creditors are in excess of 
the cost of doing the job. There is lit- 
tle wonder therefore that commercial 
crime has been discouraged. We have 
put the fear of the law in this crimina 
class and while public authorities in the 
past few months have been ballyhoo- 
ing the prevention of crime, during 
the past seven years we have silently 
gone about our work, and with the aid 
of prosecuting officials, have done a 
very effective job. 

It may not be out of order to sug- 
gest that you in the insurance field and 
those of you who pay the insurance 
premiums should utilize fully your 
present facilities for this service or, 
perhaps, develop more completely the 
present organizations for this purpose. 





Salesman or Orator 
(Concluded from page 11) 


50 women on such a talk who would not, 
within a week or two, establish con 
tacts with at least five interested per- 
The chances are that many of 
the ladies, charmed and delighted with 
the talk, would write to neighboring 


sons. 


towns and cities advising officers of sis- 
ter clubs that, “John Jones’ talk on the 
New Deal was wonderful and you 
should invite him to address your club.” 

Furthermore, by telephone, personal 
call and mail, John will receive invita- 
tions to confer individually with per- 
sons whose affairs are centered in some 
of the things he 
club. 

Every topic must be broad and time- 
ly. It may be advisable to have a new 
folder printed every year. The speaker 
will develop the point of view of a high 
professional man. His 
manship and his relationships will be 


discussed before the 


grade sales- 
shot through with dignity and a high 
code of ethics. All intimate financial 
matters with club members will be held 
in strictest confidence. 

Many of my students at New York 
University have worked out over a 
period of a year a group of fascinating 
and commanding talks on life insur- 
titles of five, 
evolved by a 22-year-old student who in 


ance. Here are the 


five years will have the maturity to 
capitalize on what he knows and on his 
platform ability: 

1. “Vanishing Dollars.” 

In this talk 


give to young people, he discusses con- 


which he proposes to 
cretely corporations whose records he 
knows about that have exploded, leav- 
ing bondholders and _ stockholders 
He then discusses the 
records of life insurance companies. 

2. “Bill Graham Dropped Dead.” 

A dramatic recital of the principal 
partner’s sudden demise and its after 


empty-handed. 


effects. In reality, a talk on business 
life insurance. He will go after trade 
association meetings, many of which 
are dull and uninteresting. 

3. “A Millionaire Over Night.” 

A talk outlining how 
vidual, dying maturely, left a large es- 
tate even though he had made only a 
few relatively small yearly premium 
payments. This can take the nature of 
endowment or straight life insurance. 

4. “Tents vs. Umbrellas.” 

A discussion setting forth the great 
diversification that insurance 
ment heads effect by 
policies. 


some _indi- 


nvest- 
their financial 

5. “Gambling with Actuaries.” 

Broad enough for a discussion of al- 
most anything but in the present in- 
stance, a discourse on annuities. 

Now the fact material in each of 
these talks is such that this young man 
of 22 will be able to use it if he is sell- 
ing insurance at 82. He can condense 
the material in a ten-minute talk and 
he can expand it into an hour talk. 

He speaks 600 words in five minutes 
on the average. So if a club in the 
future allows him 30 minutes, he will 
know that he will have to have from 
3500 to 4000 words. 

He works the 


and again; he rehearses in the quiet ol 


material over again 


his own room; he speaks the words 
without the use of manuscript or notes 
before entering the classroom until he 
knows it is his. 

Finally, a speaker will 
even though he may present the same 
type of basic material every year, still 


he will choose popular titles and he 
will dress the material up in clothes 
that represent the fashion of th 
New illustrative matter will be 
into his talks constantly. New writ 
will be developed which will make his 
talks timely. Thus will the 


ly salesman 
} ‘ “ot * ») 
an orator also. 
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Developing Man Power 
Harder Than Recruiting 


But Successful Agency Manage- 
ment Demands This Effort To- 
day, Avers Henry McBratney 


Obtain high-grade men and let vol- 
ume take care of itself, advised Henry 
McBratney, assistant general agent of 
the Louis Paret agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, speaking before the 
monthly meeting of the Supervisors 
Group of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. The group had as its 
guests the managers association. 

Mr. McBratney’s talk on recruiting 
agents and the duties of a 
supervisor was one of the best of its 
kind heard in Philadelphia in many 
His remarks were based upon 


oI new 


months. 


his own experience and that of his 
agency He said that instead of a 


large number of agents, “we want to 
develop men into the life business— 
fewer men, carefully selected. And we 
want to build them up.” 

His office does not try to sell a pro- 
spective agent the idea of the business 

“gvreat and glorious one.” In- 
tead, “we try to select men for their 
suitability to the business and we make 
them sell us.” He was asked from the 
floor later just what he told prospec- 
agents at the first interview, and 
he replied that he informed them, “We 
have no job to sell you. It is up to 
you to sell us.” He said that the man 
was told that the company was a large 








and p inent one and that the agency 
had a fine record and that it was up to 
him to prove that he was worthy of 
being selected. 

“We found that the worthwhile man 
was more vitally concerned with his 
adaptability to the business rather 
than to the worthwhileness of life in- 


surance,” he stated. 

“What are the qualifications of the 
worthwhile agent and how can we dis- 
cover them?” Mr. McBratney asked, 


and t answered: “We spend little 
ume talking about the value of life in- 
surance. More about the man him- 


self, his intrinsic values.” 

He said that tests given prospective 
agents were not conclusive, but were of 
some benefit and did furnish a line on 


SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE MEET 
DRAWS MANY TO RICHMOND 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 


The need of imagination in the prep- 
aration of publicity for life insurance 
companies was stressed by John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, at the 
opening of the seventh annual South- 
ern Round Table of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. In discussing the 
various happenings in life insurance 
companies and their translation by 
publicity men into matters of interest 
to the public, Mr. Holcombe said that 
the romance that is in every life insur- 
ance day, if presented as a cold and 
listless recital of facts, would never 
reach an audience beyond the editor’s 
desk. Warmed by imagination’s touch 
even so prosaic a story as the analysis 
of a financial statement will make the 
pages of every newspaper and maga- 
zine whose editor senses the wishes of 
his readers, he said. 

With almost a full membership at- 
tendance, Chairman John W. Murphy 
of the Pan American Life of New Or- 
leans opened the formal sessions of the 
conference on Monday. Bradford H. 
Walker, president of the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, welcomed 
the delegates. He discussed the impor- 
tance of their job to the life insurance 
business. There is no power on earth, 
he said, like advertising. Bart Lieper 
of the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C. 
presented a very instructive paper on 
how to secure the maximum effects in 
advertising and publicity at a mini- 
mum of cost. Economy, he said, is the 
advertising man’s duty to his company 
as long as it can be accomplished with- 
out loss in efficiency 01 effectiveness. 

Rex H. Magee of the Lamar Life of 
Jackson, Miss., outlined the policy- 
holders’ campaigns through which his 
company is inspiring its field force to 
new enthusiasm by servicing old policy- 
holders. The benefits were manifold, 
new prospects were gained, new busi- 
ness was written, and a goodly portion 
of old policies were reinstated. 

C. C. Fleming of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia and a nationally 
recognized expert on typography dis- 
cussed the pleasant and effective im- 
pressions that can be obtained by a 
careful attention to type selection. 





Robert G. Richards 


The Round Table joined with the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers in a joint luncheon presided 
over by the underwriters’ president, 
Wilson Brooks. Addresses were made 
by S. A. Swisher of the Equitable Life 
of Des Moines, president of the Life 
Advertisers Association, and E. C 
Sparver of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Swisher told of the pur- 
poses of his association, which numbers 
some hundred members. He pleaded 
for the cooperation from the field force 
in carrying the story of life insurance 
to the public. With Career Men as his 

pic, -Mr. Sparver brought a very 
spirited message to the field men. Life 
insurance has won a merited confidence 
throughout the country, he said. Very 
few there are who in the past few 
years have not benefited from its force. 
With the buyer disposed and a public 
service of proven merit only one thing 
is lacking. Men on the firing line must 
equip themselves to perform their as- 
signed task by using the tools which 
are provided by their companies and 
the service agencies of the business. 

In the afternoon R. G. Richards of 
the Atlantic Life emphasized the pres- 
ent requirements of public relations 


((¢ cluded «¢ pa ge 20) 


















































Not only during 
LIFE INSURANCE WEEK 
—but throughout the year 


From month to month in 
several magazines* the Metro- 
politan endeavors to promote 
security through life insur- 
ance. In May the topic is old 
age security— 


“It's fun to be 65—IF—" 


The actuaries of your life in- 
surance company can tell you 
that about two-thirds of the 
people who read the Metro- 
politan’s May advertisement 
will outlive the age of 65— 
a definite reason for urging 
clients to provide Retirement 
Income Insurance. 


Before Life Insurance Week 
(May 13-18) be sure to ask 
your own company for copies 
of the booklet “How to Win 
Both Ways.” 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturaay Evening Post, Time 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















COME AND SAMPLE 
OUR HOSPITALITY, 


SAYS 
MAYOR LEWIS 








Des Moines, the insurance center of the 
West and Capitol City of Lowa, has 
been selected as the site of the annual 
NALU convention for 1935. 


Let me urge you to come to Des Moines 
next September to sample and enjoy the 
hospitality that has made our city the 
favorite of conventions throughout the 
nation. 


I can assure you that no effort will be 
spared to make your visit a happy one. 


DWIGHT N. LEWIs 
Mayor 
City of Des Moines 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN ITS 56TH YEAR 
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New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City 





FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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Letters to [The Editor 





ife Extension Institute 


in various insurance periodicals 
Attorney General of the State 
York was taking steps to test 
ility of the Institute’s charter, 
ke to make the 


nsion Institute was or- 


ympanies and today 

of our business 
insurance companies 

jing our service to such policyhold- 


ldest and biggest 
notice to their —: holders that 





: se heve taken 
than those who ond not. 





ws that in most cases where life in- 


their own organi- 
they have given it up as it was 


hemselves with 
stit ute’ s : work for ins uranee com- 


not take examina- 


licyholders will I 
satisfied that the 


unless they are 





ilged to the insurance companies. 
rk is absolutely 
the policyholder 


confidential be- 
and ourselves. 


there were not 
ependent organization to do this 
it would simply 
The examining physicians would 
nly lose the fees we pay them for 
examinations, i ] 
d to $3,700,000 during the last 
but physicians would also 
| l of business which they 

t as a result of our influencing peo- 
le who take our service to go to physi- 














never give any kind ot t 


n times as a. for the treat- 
j Teceiv e from tte cians con- 





surance companies pay us for t 


that we how e made over l1,- 
examinations and that in 1934, 
cent of the policyholders t 
service were renewals who had 


hat the a we examine 


is now under 

















granted to us by the State of New 
York, it was passed upon and approved 
by two great legal minds in addition to 
the law firm referred to above. One of 
these lawyers was the late Robert W. 
DeForest, and the other was former 
President William Howard Taft. Both 
of these men were among the original 
organizers of the Institute and on its 
Board of Directors. The officers of the 
Institute have always felt that our 
charter had the backing and approval 
of a group of the foremost legal minds 
in the country and we have been carry- 
ing on our work under this charter for 
the past twenty-one years. 

The Institute has $357,200 of prefer- 
red stock outstanding on which it pays 
seven per cent dividends. This repre- 
sents the actual amount of money paid 
for this stock. There are 2,297 shares 
of common stock outstanding which 








have never received a dollar in div 
dends. Under our charter, if we eve! 
do pay dividends on the common stock, 


spend two dollars for educa- 
philanthropic work along the 


we must 
tional or 


lines of preventive medicine for every 
dollar paid out in dividends. (As a 
matter of fact, we have paid out many 


thousands of doll for work of this 
kind without paying any dividends on 
our common stock.) 





Registered, licensed physicians are 


always selected to make our examina- 
tions and they are paid for the same 
Following such examinations the Insti- 


tute refers more than 100 000 me mbers 
a year to their family physicians for 
care and attenti mn. We estimate that 
since our zation in 1913, over 
800,000 of our members have, as a re- 
sult of our examination, been ref vag 
to physicians of their own cho for 


orga 





attention. It would seem evident | from 
the above figures that there is no or- 
ganization in the country whose work 


‘onomic interest of 
of the 


is so much in the ec 
the practising physician as that 
Life Extension Institute. 

In connection with the beneficial re- 
sults of such services, exhaustive 
scientific that have been made 
at varying intervals during the past 
fifteen years, show that such services 
have helped to raise the health stand- 
ards and reduce mortality rates among 
those examined. 

Along educational lines du 
past fifteen years, about 25,000,000 
health reprints and leaflets of a purely 
educational character, on disease pre- 
vention and healthful living have been 







studies 





ri ing the 














distributed to our members and 
request, free of charge, to school pu 
pils, teachers, college students, and 
health workers in different parts of th 
country. Since ou n, a 
proximately 30,0 th edu 
ational leaflet bute 
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your valuable magazine dated April 18, 


the heading 
Mortality Tables, 
ing sentence: 


the average 
correct, 
above mentioned, is in error 
less 
that said 
above the average, 
to be 
have 


mer Commissioner of Insurance 


error in the 


ence Table 
an. essential 


was bad, an 


psychol 


and the 
over by 


the error 





On page 21 of this issue, under 
“Don’t Tinker with the 
appears follow- 


1935. 


“While informed life insurance 
men realize fully that the Amer- 
ican Experience Table sets for a 
mortality somewhat below the actu- 
al, they also know that the obvious 
slack’ is necessary in many ways, 
and that one of the most important 
of these lives in the investment 


field.” 


that the American 
sets forth a mortal- 
and not “below” 
If our understanding is 
statement in the article 
and doubt 
inadvertent. If you do not agree 
table sets forth mortality 
I should be pleased 
advised of any evidence you may 
in support of your position. 

I am 


We understand 
Experience Table 
ity somewhat above 


this 


Thanking you in advance, 
Very truly yours, 
MERTON L. BROWN, 


Commissioner of Insurance. 


t—Mr. Brown, for- 
f Mas- 


sachusetts, is correct both in point of 
fact and in his assumption that the 
article in question was in- 
advertent. The American Experience 
Table, of course, sets forth a mortality 
which is above the actual. The article 
in The Spectator was meant to con- 
vey the idea that the American Experi- 
thus afforded the companies 
leeway, particularly in 
when the investment situation 
that therefore no change 
now be attempted. Perhaps a 


logist could explain the process 


Edit« s Commen 





times 


| 
} 


should 


in the secret springs of the mind 
whereby a writer sets down the an- 
tonym for the word he wishes to use 


obvious error is in turn 
editor, copy reader, and proo 
reader; but we can only 
and thank Mr. 


interest and friendly 


passed 
apologi 
Brown f 


reproof. 
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U. S. Mortgage Financing Is Grave 
Problem, Says Col. C. B. Robbins 


American Life Convention President Discusses ''The Policyholders' 
Stake in American Business Stability’ Before Insurance Round 
Washington This Week. 


Table Conference, Meeting in 


financing by 
agencies is a matter 
life insurance 
with legisla- 


Government 
different 


of serious 


mortgage 
even 
concern to 
company officials, for it, 
tive moratoria, to all intents and pur- 
has driven the companies from 
stable of all fields of invest- 
ment, farm mortgage loans, Col. C. B. 
and general! 
Life 
address at the 
Conference in 
United 


poses, 
the most 
Robbins, coun- 
el of the 
Chicago, declared in an 
Table 


meeting of the 


manager 
American Convention, 
Insurance Round 


the annual 


States Chamber of Commerce at Wash 
ntton, April 30 
Colonel Robbins discussed “The 


Policyholders’ Stake in American Busi- 


ness Stability.” It has been estimated, 


h aid, that the total of real estate 
loans made, or now authorized by Gov- 
ernment agencies amounts to $9,000,- 
847,000. He compared this with the 


more 
American 
“The 


Colonel 
matter of the 
people of 
culture is the 
tries. 
in human existence are food and cloth- 
and 
whether 


fertile, productive farm land 
t be 
stable 


gaged 
mortgage 
Federal 
ministration, 
Public 


ind 


ng. 


The seven governmental agencies en- 
directly 


than 


matter 
the decrease in 


Robbins 


greatest 


most 
Two of 


Both 


come 
for grain or cotton 
of all securities.” 
in loaning 
security, he 
land banks, 

Farm 


Works 


$22,000,000,000 
life companies. 
of farm 
farm 


from the 


money 
said, 
Credit 
Commissioners, 
Federal 


Farm 


Administration, 


assets 


foreclosures 
credit 
through inability of the life insurance 
companies to make farm mortgages,” 
emphasized, “is 
concern to the 
the United States, for agri- 
basic of all indus- 
the most essential things 


soil, 


is the most 


are 


Ad- 


— 


Housing Administration, Federal Char. 
tered Building & Loan Associations 
and Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
and in addition to these agencies, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and Federal Home Loan Banks are 
making governmental money available 
to lending agencies under Federal con- 
trol. 

The Frazier-Lemke amendment to 
the national bankruptcy act, and state 
moratoria on farm loans, practically 
have closed the field of farm mort- 
gages for life insurance investments. 
The Federal Government, through Fed- 
eral land banks, is the only large in- 
stitution in this country now making 
such loans. Colonel Robbins stressed 
that life companies must invest policy- 
holders’ money at an interest return 
adequate to fulfill obligations to policy- 
holders. 

The HOLC already has loaned $3,- 
000,000,000 and had $1,750,000,000 ad- 
ditional made available by Congress, 
When this is used up, the Government, 
Colonel Robbins said, will own 30 per 
cent of home mortgages in this coun- 


try and doubtless soon will be the 
largest individual owner of homes in 


America. Loans of Federal land banks 
on farms total $1,896,414,000, and farm 


(Concluded on page 21) 








WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen 


tral Bankers Life. Iowa, Connecti Life 
cut Mutual, Franklin Life, General 
Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
March 30 
Loans 
On Farm Property $128,937 
On Dwelling ind Busine Prope 104,293 
Total $233,230 
Railroad Securities 
Bond $209.260 
rota $209,260 
Public Utility Securities 
Bond $349 
\Total $349.35 


Government Securities 
s Covernment 
Canadian Bonds ° 
Bonds of Other Foreign 


Bonds 


Governments 





INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American, 


$1,631,624 


State, County, Municipal 1.308.458 
Total ‘ eeee $2,940,082 

Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds “aes $102,000 
Stocks 51,900 
Total . $153,000 


Recapitulation 


Bond» $3,600,699 
Stocks : ee wa 51,000 
Loans ; ‘ . e : 233,230 

[Total 33,885,929 


Guardian 
Insurance Co. of 


Amount 


t Invested 
Tota Week 
Invest- Ending 
ment April 6 

$232,097 

249,096 

6.00 $481.19 
“ $250,300 

g $250,300 

2 $901 s 

2 99 $901 923 

41.99 $2,097,878 

2 GR 786.100 

75.67 $2,883,978 

2.63 $44,000 

1.32 330,000 

3.95 $374,000 

92.68 $4,079,661 

1.32 330,000 

6.00 481,193 

00.00 $4,890,854 


Life of 
Virginia, 
coln National, Mutual Benefit, National 


America, 


Lin- 


Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Invest- 
ments 

4.75 


5.09 


9 S4 


e419 
o.1 


18.43 


18.43 


12.89 


16.07 


58.96 


.90 
6.75 
7.65 

83.41 
6.75 


9.84 


100.0 


L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
April 13 ments April 20 ments 
$263,382 3.90 $321,679 4.16 
418,159 6.20 715,868 9.27 
$681,541 10.10 $1,037,547 13.43 
$93,000 1.38 $1.08] 0 95.64 
$9 00 1.38 $1,981,320 25.64 
$1,594,78 23.64 $450,529 5.8 
$1,594,783 23.64 $450,529 83 
$3,056,950 45.32 $3,093,138 40.03 
1,198,743 17.77 1,026,187 13.28 
$4,255,693 62.09 $4,119,325 53.31 
$110,000 1.63 $132,000 1.71 
cecece ° 7,000 09 
$110,000 1.63 $139,000 1.80 
$6,053,476 89.90 $6,683,174 86.48 
on ee it 7.000 .09 
681,541 10.10 1,037,547 13.43 
$6,745,017 100.00 $7,727,721 100.00 
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Herman G. Scott Dies 
Suddenly in Memphis 


Reliance Life Vice-President 
Stricken With Fatal Heart At- 
tack While on Business Trip 


At the moment of going to press The 
Spectator has received notice of the 
death, late Tuesday night, of 
Hern G. Seott, vice-president of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, one of the outstanding in- 
surance executives of the country. 

Mr. Scott had left Pittsburgh on 


sudde 


April 9 for a business trip through the 
South. In Memphis, Tenn., he was 
stricken wit ha heart attack which 


proved fatal. 





Herman G. Scott 


Mr. Scott had served the Reliance 
Life since the day it opened its doors 
1903. Early in his career he was 
| comptroller of the company and 
in 1907 he was named to the posts of 


name 


vice-president and secretary and was 
elected a director of the company. 
Occupying always a dominant place 
in the company’s affairs he had a large 
share in the striking growth of the Re- 


liance Life from its small beginnings 


0 a ranking among the first 25 ordi- 


nary life insurance companies in the 
United States in point of financial re- 
sources and insurance in force. A great 
favori with the agents, numerous 


campaigns staged in his honor placed 


record volumes of business on the books 
f the Reliance Life. 

Among Mr. Scott’s outstanding 
The Spectator, May 2, 1935 


achievements was his origination of 


the perfect protection policy, the first 


policy combining life, accident and 
health insurance and an _ innovation 


which did much to elevate the Reliance 
Life to its high standing among Amer- 
ican life insurance companies. 

Mr. Scott was first vice-president of 
the Insurance Pennsy!- 
vania and a 
the American Life Convention. 

The funeral held from his 
home in Sewickley, Pa. 


Federation of 
former vice-president of 


will be 


Duffield Hits Inflation 
At Prudential Meeting 


500 Field Men Hold 3-Day Con- 
ference in Newark and New 
York, Ending With Banquet 





Beginning Monday morning at the 
Newark home office with an important 
address by President Edward D. Duf- 
field, who viewed the future optimis- 
tically despite his recognition of the 
dangers of inflation, and ending with 
a banquet at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, yesterday evening, 
than 500 superintendents and managers 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany from 37 states and Canada held 
their annual three-day conference this 
week. The body of the convention was 
occupied with meetings at 
which current problems were discussed. 

President Duffield, in his address of 
welcome to the field representatives, 
said that he had received numerous let- 
ters suggesting that he or the Pru- 
dential should “do something about in- 
flation,” but that he was determined 
that the Prudential should keep out of 
politics. He then expressed it as his 
individual belief that “a depreciated 
dollar would bring nothing but misery 
and suffering to this country.” 

“Inflation,” he added, “if it comes, 
will not, in my opinion, come as a di- 
rect, intentional result; it will come as 
an indirect, unintentional result by 
reason of the continued spending of 
more money than the revenues of the 
nation justify. ... That money must be 
raised by taxation. When you reach a 
limit of the amount that can be raised 
by taxation, then you have a situation 
which forces you to a depreciated dol- 
ed 

The company’s field representatives 
were welcomed also by short addresses 
by Vice-Presidents Franklin D’Olier, 


more 


sectional 





Edward D. Duffield 


Alfred Hurrell, Robert H. Bradley, 
James F. Little and Henry B. Sutphen. 
Monday afternoon devoted to 
smaller receptions held by the leading 
executives in their offices. On Tuesday 
the superintendents met in the morn- 
ing at the home office and in the after- 
noon at the Hotel Commodore, while the 
managers met at the home office. 

These gatherings came to a fitting 
conclusion with the banquet held yes- 
terday evening in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Commodore, with about 
800 Prudential men in attendance. 
President Duffield toast- 
master, summarizing the results of the 
conference and introducing the speak- 
ers of the evening, both Prudential di- 
rectors—A. Harry Moore, United States 
Senator from New Jersey and former 
Governor of the state, and Aubrey H. 
Elder, of Montreal, whose firm has long 
been the company’s legal representa- 
tives in Canada. 

Besides discussing inflation, 
dent Duffield in his opening address told 
of his satisfaction in reviewing the 
year 1934, in which the new paid-for 
insurance totaled $2,346,000,000, or a 
gain of $296,000,000 over the figures 
for 1933. The insurance in force at the 
close of 1934 amounted to $15,352,000,- 
000, a figure giving point to President 
Duffield’s earlier remark that “the Pru- 
dential, with one exception, is the 
largest debtor in the United States.” 

He referred also to the company’s 
policy regarding mortgage loans, “we 
have been most lenient in connection 
with foreclosures,” he said. “In no in- 
stance have we forced a foreclosure on 
property in which the owner had the 
slightest reasonable expectation of be- 
ing able to carry through. ... We have 
turned nobody into the streets and we 
have driven nobody from the farms.” 
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presided as 


Presi- 
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Middle West Life 
Companies Optimistic 
With the 


of this vear's 


closing of the first quarter 


business, an optimistic 


e may be heard from Middle West 
er! fe insurance companies which 
were among the first to feel the effects 


sion and were also classed 
with those last to respond to the new 


ood which is beginning to flow 


through the nation’s arteries. Even in 


the investment departments of the com 


panies there is a better feeling than 


for some time past. The arrangement 


of investment portfolios, which was 


necessitated by the strict managerial 


economy demanded by the will to seek 


a strong future, has placed many of 


the companies in a position where they 


w can benefit from security changes 
which even a relatively short time ago 
vou have found them rather be 
“ lere 

The Middle Western mortgage situ 
ititon shows signs of righting itself 

nd roperties on which losses have 


been taken are starting to earn a rea- 


sonable return on their current valua- 
, investment 


tior Larry Cain, of the 


the Alliance Life Insur- 


Peoria, IIl., 


department of 


ance Company of points 


out that on the high prices farmers 
were compelled to pay for land years 
ago they were unable to force suffi- 
cient production to handle carrying 


charges. Accordingly, a wave of fore- 
closures, readjustments and sales took 
place, with the final result that basic 
levels that 
The trans- 
been al- 


values were brought to 
made fair returns possible. 
believes, has 


ition period, he 


most entirely completed, and real es- 


tate holdings and mortgages are cer- 
tain to become a more stable article in 
the insurance company portfolio than 
has been noted in the past three years. 
Mr. Cain, who was previously identified 
with the Life & Casualty Company of 
was consolidated with 
belief that 
field covered by 


Chicago until it 
the Alliance, 
within the 
distinctly on the up- 


leans to the 
conditions 
his company are 


grade. 


Policyholders Repaying 
Loans—Lapse Rate Lower 


A direct 
cedure on the part of policyholders in 


reversal of monetary pro- 


the States of Illinois, Ohio, Kansas and 
nearby territory has been observed by 
officials of life insurance 
their home offices 
At one time—just 


investment 
companies having 
within that section. 
before the 
not unusual 
their contracts for the pur. 
paying off loans at banks, 
Now, at the end of the depression pe- 


boom days ended—it was 
for policyholders to seek 
loans on 


pose of 


riod and at the beginning of what 
even the pessimists view as “better 


days,” it is more likely that the policy- 
holder is borrowing from his bank to 
loans on his The in- 
terest rate has been the determining 
factor in the matter, coupled with the 
desire of the public to have substantial 
amounts of funds in the hands of the 
which are 


possible re- 


repay policies. 


life insurance companies, 


looked upon as the safest 
positories. 
“Where policyholders borrowed from 


us to pay banks, they now often bor- 


row from banks to pay us,” declared 
C. O. Pauley, secretary of the Great 
Northern Life, Chicago, in giving his 


opinion underlying the wave of policy- 
repayments. “Even the first 
months of the year began to show this 


loan 
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condition,” continued Mr. Pauley, “and 


the closing days of the first quarter 
confirm it. In addition, our surrender 
rate nowhere as high as it was and 
the lapse ratio has been favorably af- 
fecte Evidently the ironical side of 
the picture did not escape the secre- 
tary of the Great Northern Life, for 


he insisted that, “Why, com- 
companies are writing more than they 
are lapsing, and that has not always 
been true during the past hard years.” 

Mr. Pauley’s optimism about life in- 
surance conditions concurred in 
by E. P. Oertel, assistant in the life 
agency division of the Great Northern 
Life, who stated that the April busi- 
the company already shows an 
advance of about 20 per cent over 
April of last year. The most notable 
gains in production volume on a writ- 


many 


was 


ness of 


ten and issued basis have been in Ohio, 
Oklahoma and northern Minnesota. 
Contrasted with this is the fact that 
agency managers of three large Mid- 
dle Western life insurance companies 
have discovered that the State of Wis- 
consin, which has consistently 
good from a production standpoint for 
several years, is showing up badly in 
the returns for the first part of this 
The condition not, ap- 
parently, hold true as regards com- 
nanies domiciled in the Badger State, 
but is one to be reckoned with by life 
companies not native to that common- 
wealth. Observers note that basic con- 
siderations must underlie the drop in 
business for out-of-state 
companies, because reports show that 
than 


been 


year. does 


Wisconsin 


agency turnover has been less 


last year. 


61°, of Business Closed 
on First Interviews 

An interesting survey was recently 
made of the sales efforts of six rep- 
resentatives of the South Alberta 
Branch of the Canada Life. While the 
figures of this analysis which follow 
may not be of direct value to an in- 
dividual producer in so far as measur- 
ing his own efforts are concerned, they 
nevertheless serve to indicate the aver- 
of a group of men from 
which may be obtained a broad index 
of the 


age results 


program of work required in 
rder to get results under present day 
conditions. 

The combined analysis showed on the 
average: 2.8 calls required to get one 
sales presentation; 23.2 sales presenta- 
tions required to make a sale; $3,788 
represented the average policy sold; 61 
per cent of first 


business closed on 


5 
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The 


sales presentation; 29 per cent on sec- 
ond presentation; 10 per cent on later 
presentations. 


See the Wife First and 
the Sale Is Half Made 

“T’ll have to see my wife first,” 
“See the wife first,” 
Young, one of 
producers in Balti- 
Life Insurance Com- 


many 
prospects declare. 
is the motto of Samuel 
the outstanding 
more of the Sun 
pany of America, thereby beating the 
prospect to the punch. This method 
works out in other ways, too. Speak- 
ing of his success, Mr. Young said: 
“It is my policy every week-end to go 
through my debit book and select sev- 
eral of my very good paying 
These then are my 
week, and as I go 
collections I 


cases. 
prospects for the 
following around 
making my 
point to have a preliminary sales talk 
with the wife. Though preliminary, 
this sales talk is by no means sketchy. 
I make it a to go into every 
phase of protection thor- 
oughly. In the meantime, I am endeav- 
oring to find out all that I can about 
the family’s income, expenses, etc. 

“If I am thoroughly convinced that 
the family can pay for the contract 
that I am offering, then I set about 
getting an appointment with the hus- 
band. I take care, however, to point 
out to the wife that it is impossible for 
her to buy the insurance and that I 
must see the husband first. 

“When I call to see the husband the 
sale, to my mind, is 90 per cent closed. 
Nevertheless, I am just as careful to 
present a complete sales talk to the 
husband as I did to the wife.” 

Mr. Young emphasized several] 
points. One, that he always talks 
twice the amount of insurance that he 
expects to sell; another, that at the 
time of placing he least three 


make it a 


point 
adequate 


gets at 


reference calls. 


You Can't Get by With 
a Shave in Yakima 
Enforced whiskers are not slowing 
up the production of H. L. Thomason 
and M. R. Thomason of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, where all residents operate un- 
der a city that 
beards be allowed to grow until after 
their old time celebration next month. 
Afraid that their beards might hurt 
their sales for Bankers Life of Iowa 
policies, they tried to dodge the issue 


ordinance requiring 


but were picked up and escorted to the 
city stockade, where they were required 


to give promise of performance. 





AS | LIVE 


By FraNkK ELLINGTON 


HOW me a man who is immune to 
shall be 
compelled to tell you that you are mis- 
about the 
course, that your judgment is not to 
that, in 


well 


intelligent flattery and I 


taken matter. I’ll say, of 


be questioned, fact, I can 
think of no one so qualified to 
render an opinion on the subject, and 
I’l] doubtless go farther than that and 
admit that you, yourself, could not be 
taken in by the most subtle blandish- 
ments. But the truth remains that all 
men love it and it can be smeared on 
good and thick with most of us to the 


advantage of all concerned. 


REALIZE, naturally, that 
thought may not be entirely 
to life insurance salesmen, but it was 
bulletin 


this 
new 
suggested in a recent sales 
issued by the Yeomen Mutual Life 
not in the same crude fashion, to be 
sure, but suggested to my mind at any 
rate. The home office agency depart- 
this company has just con- 
cluded a series of 12 splendid “idea” 
bulletins, signed by Vice-president 
Stark, in which one sales tip a week 
is featured. 


ment of 


NE of the bulletins stressed the 

utility of friendly letter contact, 
no matter how irrelevant it might 
seem, with prospects and clients. For 
example, an agent might write to a pros- 
pect merely the following: “I saw Bob 
Jones while in Kansas City the other 
day and he asking about 
Sends his best regards.” Concrete ex- 
amples were cited from the experience 
of one of the company’s star salesmen 
who utilizes this plan to keep on being 
Other and effective 
themes will occur in the weekly busi- 
ness life of everyone, but the point is, 
keep your name and personality alive 
in the mind of the potential buyer and 
build good will at the same time. 


was you, 


a star. more 


ERHAPS I 
the knife 
idea which is, 


have overemphasized 
fork this 


after all, merely the ex- 


and angle of 
tension of social 
When men meet in their homes, 
or business places they usually are mu- 
tually felicitatious. Why not carry 
such congeniality into the mails when 


? 


occasion offers? 


common courtesies. 


clubs 
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Radio Station Kh F 


celebrates its 


Middle 
flaw in the character of this service, and our 
pledge to our 
Repr 


conscientious 


acter and integrity to this 


the Middle 


Four Years 


of Progress! 


this great Mid-Western Insti- 
24th 


attention to tts 


anniversary. It 


twenty-four 


e Insurance Service to the people 


West. Never has there been a 


the Public and 


esentatives is a continuation of 


Policyholders, 


and conservative 


that has given strength, char- 
great institution, 


West. 


President 
acobshage! Secretary 


Stewart. Jr Treasurer 
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Wichita, Kansas 
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Fort Wayne Prepares 
for Active Campaign 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Assovciat 
of Life Underwriter plans to ee 
National Life 


brate Insurance Weel 


in a big way An “Karly Bird” brea 
fast will start the week on Monda 
May 13, with Clari Adams, insurang 
executive of Detroit, Mich. as 
principal speaker Arthur Young 


chairman of a committee 
talks at 


over the 


which is spor 
clubs ar 


Riddle will } 


oring hirh schools, 


radio. Thoma 
in charge of publicity. 
will be arranged = in 
banks and hotel 
John W 


ommittee. Poste 


Displays 
aters lobbies under 
the direction of Knorr, chair 
man of a special « 
distribution will be in charge of James 

are being 
Kickhot? an 


isplay clock 


Arrangements 
Waldemar E. 


large d 


Geiger. 
made by 
L. | 


to be placed on the Court House 


Larson for a 


quar 


Southern Round Table 


(¢ ‘oncluded from pageg 13) 


work by the institution of life insu 


ance. The dawning of a new socia 
era tinds life insurance entrenched 
public appreciation. The institutio 


of life 
erence by 
relation activity. 


insurance must protect its pret 
well considered but effectiv 


The 


presented 


public 
T. J. Hammer 
Mr. Hammer 
ham, Ala. 
At the 
extended the convention by A 
Swink, the Atlantic Lit 
of Richmond. He was followed by he 
neth R. Miller of the Life Insura: 


paper 
was not 
was detained in Birming 
meeting Tuesday, greetings 
were 


president of 


Sales Research Bureau, who discuss 
the necessary coordination which s 
exist between the advertising a! 


agency departments in the interest 
conservation. Karl L. Ljung of 
Jefferson Life of Greensboro 
an effective conservation plan to 

the needs of the field man, and E. Als 
Schefer of the Life Insurance Compa! 
of Virginia, of Richmond, present 


outline 


the copies of winning conservatior 

ters of 1934. Nelson A. White, Pro 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Compar 
discussed the plans instituted for 


forthcoming life insurance wees 
Birmingham was chosen as the 


meeting place. T. J. 
Protective Life was elected chairms 
of the Round Table for the ensuing 
year with Karl Ljung of the Jefferso 
Life, vice-chairman, and Emmett Ras 
sell, Jr., of the Life and Casualty Com 
pany of Nashville, secretary. 


Hammer, of 


The Spe May 2, 1932 


‘tator. 
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Chicago's Plans For 
Life Insurance Week 


Lynn Broaddus Chairman of Com- 
mittce Arranging Special Campaign 
for May 13 to 17 


made in 
the observance f Life In 
Week May 13 to 17. Fol 
incheon the Sher- 

ar last week, the general com 


eaded by I 


e plans are being 
nics 1Or 
from 
meeting at 


synn Broaddu 


ar in Chicago for the Acacia 
Mut outlined the detail 
4 ial campaign for busine will 
r icted by every life insurance 
fice the city during the week of 
Ma and the celebration will start 
th reakfast meeting at the Sher- 
ar el at which Col, ¢ B. Robbins, 
zg counsel and manager of the 
Ame in Life Convention, will be 
g eaker. Arrangements for the 


thering will be in charge of 
1erman, life department man- 
age W. A. 


attendance of about 


Alexander & Company 
1500 under- 
Details of 
j io publicity are in charge of 
hy Windsor, C.L.U., of the Chi- 
ay ce of the Equitable Life Assur- 
Poster advertising is un- 


rit expected press 


4 > ety. 
ipervision of Francis O. Bray 

while John Lysen, 
New York Life, is in 
hart f speakers for 
Life Insurance Week. 


Travelers 
f the 
luncheon clubs 
Supplies 
Prennan 


be handled by James 


Fidelity Mutual. 


: ting Chairman Broaddus will 
Walt Tower, managing director of 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 


and they have the aid of an 
committee as 
Albritton, Provident 


follows: 
Mutual; 
I ichholz, New York Life; W. C. 
But! Bankers Life of Nebraska; J. 
ape n, State Mutual; John H. 
Dingle, Massachusetts Mutual; R. S. 
Aetna; Louis J. Fohr, Con- 
Mutual; Lester Forbes, Conti- 
nental! Assurance; A. Van Goldman, 
Prudential; Robert Judd, Phoenix 
itual; John R. Hastie, Mutual Life 
N York; F. H. Haviland, Con- 
nec t General; E. E. Henderson, 
Pacific Mutual; Ralph Hobart, North- 

tern Mutual; William Houze, John 
Har ‘¢; John Moynahan, Metropoli- 
Rothaermel, Equitable; 
Royer, Penn Mutual; Talmage 
Smith, Mutual Life; H. S. Swanson, 
New England Mutual; and Freeman 
Wood, Lincoln National. 
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i An effective approach 
| tr ‘ ’ ‘ et 4 een th ugh +} 1 4 ¥ 
iH { 
\ ecent tern Mutual linated national magazine ad hi 

ca illustra t nt. At age ertising and sales promotion tools | 

; “ 

| 2, a prospect a? Attention has been focused on i 

Retirement Endowment contract earned leisure by a series of adver- i 

| + r . 1 

i with the th pe n sements in national publications H 

mind of providing a $59 1} u featuring certain wonder spots of i 

i} income tarting at age ¢ ret America where two elderly per : 
two years late n nexpecte I ns can live comfortably on 31 ~ 
feath occur [he income from 4 month Attractive pre - call f 
| : f . " 
this policy is now proving , mailers, thousands of premium ef 
great help to | widow re leads a simple direct HI 
Northwestern Mut ial salesmen in resentation form and 2 com ii 
creased their sales of prehensive booklet j 
retirement endowment Earned Leisure i 
contracts 77% for the have amplified and i) 
eT t 1o2¢ helned the North- 
first quarte or 175 The leipea 1 wortn “0 
| over the same perio western Mutual sales 
| : on 
| last year. Salesmen Northwestern man's personal selling 
were aided in writing effort in the retire 
this business b ‘ Mutual ment income field i 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
f 5 | 
| - 
| i 
| i} 
I The et 4 yn Mutual, as reported to state insuran t nt 
il total a m r r te ministered for the mutual welf ton 
; ” nar r er three billion, seven hundred ran i 
in for 
| rt ae BAEIOTER : carl 
Conn. Mutual Publishes Mortgage Problem Grave 
° ° ; : : : 
Conservation Bulletin (Concluded from page 16) 

To stimulate interest in the general- commissioners’ loans (second mort 
ly uninteresting yet highly important gages placed on farms covered 
subject of conservation, The Connecti- Federal land bank loans) total $623.- 
cut Mutual Life Insu Company is 949.000. Additional loans mad 
publishing a new ly bulletin, RFC amount to $400.000.000. 
named “Persistency Record.” The first “Tt is to be hoped,” Colonel Robbin 
number was recently distributed to the said, “that this figure represents the 
company’s general agents peak of governmental mortgage lend- 

, : . , ¢ ne. a. a a a ae 

This bulletin shows (a) the ratio of ing, and that as business conditions in 

1 : : 7 prove the Governme Mav gradually 
actual to expected terminations and P*°%* the Government may gradually 
estittieninn 2 +h =) i” seell 
. . , . . ¢ witnaraw tiror ne hei I mortgage 
(b) the gain in insurance in force for ane ais a 4 é' 
; vestment and return it to the great 
each of the company’s general agencies. . ee ' 

| , } . - ae rustee iending institutions whe t 

ne agencies have Deen divided nto . 5 . i « = : 

T ag belongs in order that such institutions 
re ry Ss accoraing To the an int + % = - . = m . ¢ 

five groups according t ne a may have a field for investment f 

of insurance in force and age. In thes heir beneficiaries in this safest of al 


groups the agencies are ranke 
ing to the termination ratio; 
the 
group. 

For the first quarter of 193 
of the five 
Rosenbaum and 
L. D. Fowler, Cincinnati; Mil 
man, Toledo; F. D. 
delphia, and J. H. Goodwin, S$ 


leaders are printed w 


ers groups are: 


Caulkins, ( 


>= 
) 


Lombar, 


qa accora- ° 


investments.’ 


photos of Conversion of farm loans into real 
ith each estate, he said, should give policy- 
holders no concern. Extraordinary 


the lead- hazards encountered by agriculturs 


Caulkins, the last 10 years will not return for 


leveland; many years, Colonel Robbins predic 
ton Sher- In 
Phila- 


an Diego. 





event of inflation, farm properties 


would constitute the most tangible as- 
sets a life company could possess. 





















































THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN INSURANCE GROUP 
LIFE—INDEMNITY—FIRE — CINCINNAT | 


Your Car May Have An ALL-STEEL Body— BUT The Pedestrian Hasn't. 
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Northwestern National Life 
Increases 1935 Dividends 


Schedule for Year Effective May |, 
Announced as From Fifteen to Thirty 
Per Cent Higher Than 1934 Scale 


Dividends paid policyholders of 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis in the dividend year beginning 
May 1, 1935, will be greater by 15 to 
30 per cent, depending upon the kind, 
age, and duration of the policy, than 
the previous years’ dividend, according 
to an announcement made this week 
by O. J. Arnold, president of the com- 
pany. This results from the action of 
the company’s board in declaring divi- 
dends for that period.at the rate of 50 
per cent of the basic scale on policies 
other than group and term, and at the 
rate of 80 per cent of the basic scale 
on term policies. 

The plan of rewarding persisting 
policyholders which was inaugurated in 
1933 and continued in 1934, will be fol- 
lowed in 1935. That is to say that the 
usual persistency bonus paid on policies 
which (1) mature by death or en- 
dowment, or (2) which reach the end 
of their 20th year, or become paid up 
prior thereto, will be increased by the 
amount that the 1933 and 1934 dividend 
fell short of the full basic scale rate, 
plus interest. 

The rate of interest payable on funds 
left with the Company at interest, and 
entitled to excess interest has been re- 
duced from 4% per cent to 4 per cent. 
The reduction makes surprisingly little 
difference in the number of years re- 
quired to pay up or mature a policy 
by use of dividend options, or in the 
results at maturity on income endow- 
For example, on an En- 
dowment at age 85 issued at age 35 
the number of years required to pay 


ment policies. 


up the policy is the same as before, 
and to mature the policy takes but one 
year longer at the 4 per cent rate than 
at the 4% per cent rate. The total 
income at maturity on a Pension Bond 
at age 65 issued at age 35 is reduced 
only 28 cents—from $14.78 per unit to 
$14.50. 


Testimonial to W. S. Parks 

A 35-day testimonial campaign, 
honoring Warren S. Parks, manager of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, is 
being sponsored by the Rochester 
Equitable Agents’ Association. The 
cecasion is Mr. Parks’ 35th anniversary 
with the Society. 
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Signs Suicide Bill 

The suicide bill of Colorado, exempt- 
ing life companies from payment of 
double indemnity in cases of suicide 
and making collection on accident poli- 
cies, when death occurs from suicide, 
impossible, has been signed by Gover- 
nor Johnson. 


Charles H. Linford, C.L.U., has as- 
sumed duties as assistant manager for 
the life, accident and group depart- 
ment of the Travelers at San Fran- 
cisco. 


Globe Life's 
Agency Plans 


The new agency department of the 
Globe Life Insurance Company of Il- 
linois at Chicago has begun active 
functioning, and the organization will 
devote its main production efforts to 
building a closely-knit agency plant 
under the direction of C. E. Lindemann 
as agency manager. The installation 
of an agency department as a sepa- 
rate entity in the company was planned 
by President Alexander, and is being 
carried out under his supervision. 





Do You Want to Grow ? 


(If so, this should interest you.) 
WE HAVE: 
Ample Resources 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 


121.94% 


Tools in Our Kit 


A complete set of up-to-date policy contracts for men, 


women and children. 


Exceptionally low premium rates showing low net costs. 


A Complete 
Development Plan 


\ complete plan for Agency development built and 


dlirected by experienced fieldmen. 


A New General Agent’s 


Contract 


that is unusually interesting. 


We Are Hard to Please 
If vou have a better than average record and are ambi- 
tious to build a successful General Agency with a purelv 
mutual Company, we offer you an opportunity to sell 


yoursel f to us. 
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AnD SECURITY 


Direct your letter to 


A.B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 
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OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Home Fire Security 
Readjustment Plan 


Stockholders to Vote May 10 
on Plan Outlined in Letter by 
President Kurth 


Stockholders of the Home Insurance 
Company and Home Fire Security Cor- 
poration, New York, have been called 
to meet on May 10 in order to consider 
and act upon certain financial read- 
justments approved by the directors 
and made necessary by the general de- 
pression in security values. Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the two companies, 
in letters to their stockholders, ex- 
plained that the banks to which the in- 
surance securities have been pledged 
as collateral for loans to the security 
corporation did not wish to force a sale 
and had therefore agreed to the plan. 
This he outlined as follows: 

“(a) The banks will forgive all in- 
terest accrued and unpaid on the date 
of consummation of the transaction, 
which interest now amounts to more 
than $1,800,000, the principal amount 
of the debt to remain at $18,500,000. 

“(b) Home Fire Security Corpora- 
tion will subscribe for and purchase 
from the Home Insurance Company 
500,000 shares of stock of the Home 
Insurance Company, out of a total of 
3,000,000 shares to be authorized, for 
a total price consisting of $2,500,000 in 
cash and the securities hereinafter de- 
scribed. 

“(c) The banks will advance to 
Home Fire Security Corporation said 
sum of $2,500,000, repayable on de- 
mand, and will surrender all collateral 
now held by them (except 237,622 
shares of stock of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. and 51,600 shares 
of stock of Southern Fire Insurance 
Co. and 265,963 shares of stock of 
Southern Surety Co.) and accept in 
lieu of the collateral so surrendered, 
such 500,000 shares of stock of the 
Home Insurance Company. 

“(d) The banks will accept as the 
only interest to be paid in the future 
upon the $18,500,000 debt an amount 
equal to the amount of such ordinary 
dividends, whether in cash or stock, as 
may be declared and paid from time 
to time upon the shares of the Home 
Insurance Company pledged with the 
banks as collateral. 

“(e) During a period of three years 





1.U.B.—Agents Conference 
Reconciliation of the differ- 
ences between the agents and the 
Interstate Underwriters Board 
came a step nearer when the 
board’s governing body late last 
week approved the plan to ap- 
point a committee to confer with 
a similar committee of the 
agents’ association. When the 
agents convened in Miami, John 
R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board, 
was present, and in informal dis- 
cussions came to an agreement 
that it would be well for the two 
organizations to attempt —as 
they had not since 1931—to 
smooth out various points on 
which the agents were dissatis- 
fied with the board’s activities. 











Surburban New York 
Local Agents Meet 

Besides considering several reports 
and voting to urge Governor Herbert 
Lehman of New York to sign the brok- 
ers’ apprenticeship bill, the Suburban 
New York Association of Local Agents, 
at its annuai meeting last week at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, elected the 
following officers: President, Anton L. 
Schwab, of Tompkinsville (reelected) ; 
Cornelius L. Murphy, 
Huntington; second vice - president, 
Abraham L. Kaufman, Haverstraw, 
and secretary-treasurer, Charles Wag- 
ner, Tottenville. 


vice-president, 








your company will be privileged to 
sell all or any part of the 500,000 
shares of the Home Insurance Co. so 
pledged at not less than the ratable 
part of the indebtedness for each share 
of such stock so sold, the net proceeds 
of any such sale to be paid to the 
banks. 

“(f) During such three-year period 
the banks will not require further col- 
lateral for the load of your company 
and your company may satisfy and 
discharge the loan by transferring to 
the banks all its interest in said 300,- 
000 shares of stock of the Home Insur- 
ance Company (or such part thereof 
as may remain unsold) and also, if the 
banks so elect, in said 265,963 shares 
of stock of Southern Surety Co.” 


ee 


Agree To Continue 


With Pro Rata Rule 


Conference Between Companies 
and Agents Leaves Present 
Practice on Single Locations 
Unchanged 


Continuance of the present pro rata 
reduction rule on contents at single 
locations was agreed upon late last 
week by representatives of various 
regional fire company organizations 
and of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, meeting at the offices 
of the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion in New York. It was decided also 
that a committee of the E.U.A. should 
attempt to work out a rule permitting 
reduction of a blanket policy on a pro 
rata basis, requiring some percentage 
of the insurance to be maintained, but 
not necessarily 50 per cent, as under 
the contents rule. 

For some time before the meeting 
there had been considerable discussion 
among and between agents and com- 
pany representatives as to whether pro 
rata cancellation or reduction was ad- 
vantageous to the agents or hot. In 
order to protect the short rate table 
and prevent switching of business, the 
agents urged at this meeting that re- 
turn premiums be withheld until the 
expiration of the policy term, but the 
company representatives replied that 
such withholding had been considered 
when the rule was first made, but had 
not been thought practicable. They 
compromised by agreeing to continue 
studying the effects of the rule. 

Among those present at the meeting 
representing the companies were: Paul 
B. Sommers, president of the American 
Insurance Company; W. F. Dooley, 
vice-president of the Continental In- 
surance Company and chairman of the 
governing committee of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization; 
F. E. Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Queens; E. T. Cairns, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund and representing 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific; W. B. Hobbs, representing the 
Western Underwriters’ Association; 
Summer Rhoades and H. Belden Sly, 
of the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, and W. B. Burchell, of the Com- 
mercial Union. 

Those representing the National As- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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American Mutual Alliance 
Notin Truck-Rate Conference 





Did Not Participate in Chicago Meet- 
ing Staged by Independent Mutuals 
From Several States 





Member companies of the American 
Mutual Alliance were not participants 
in the conference last week in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, at which in- 
dependent mutuals from several states 
discussed the question of adherence to 
a new rate schedule for vehicles en- 
gaged in long-haul trucking. That 
statement was made to a representa- 
tive of The Spectator by Ambrose 
Kelly of the A.M.A. in Chicago last 
Saturday. Mr. Kelly added that the 
A.M.A. had not been informed of the 
meeting which may have far-reaching 
influence on stock company rates for 
the risks under discussion. 

The move in the direction of adopt- 
ing uniform lowered rates on long- 
haul vehicles is not confined to the in- 
dependent mutuals involved in the 
Palmer House sessions. At least one 
of the large agencies in Philadelphia 
which has long been identified with 
stock company operation has sent out 
a call to several Middle Western com- 
panies asking whether or not they 
would be interested in the formation 
of a new underwriters conference to 
seek a virtual monopoly on the insur- 
ance of long-haul vehicles engaged in 
interstate operations. 


George G. Nichols Heads 
Guy Carpenter Agency 

George G. Nichols has been elected 
president of Guy Carpenter & Co., Inc., 
to succeed the late Guy Carpenter, and 
Guy Carpenter, Jr., was made assist- 
ant secretary. Mr. Nichols had been 
associated with Mr. Carpenter for 22 
years, both in the latter’s agency and 
previously in the Cotton Insurance As- 
sociation at Atlanta. 


Kentucky Fire Preventionist 

W. Malcolm Brown, of Lexington, 
Ky., has been appointed manager of 
the division of fire prevention and 
rates of the Kentucky insurance de- 
partment by McKay Reed, new insur- 
ance commissioner. Mr. Brown was 
formerly chief deputy of the fire pre- 
vention and rates department before it 
was merged with the insurance depart- 
ment. 
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Western and Southern Group 
Initiates Nat'l Safety Campaign 


Charles F. Williams, president of 
The Western and Southern Insurance 
Group, proposes to initiate a nation- 
wide safety organization and in this 
movement he has been encouraged by 
promises of cooperation from eminent 
national and local advertising execu- 
tives in an advertising campaign for 
safe motoring. 

Newspaper, magazine and other ad- 
vertising media will be used exten- 
sively in this movement to reduce the 
present motor accident score of 35,000 
killed and 1,000,000 injured a year. 

The facilities of The Western and 
Southern Insurance Group are at the 
disposal of any responsible organiza- 
tion or individual seeking to partici- 
pate in this movement. 

Mats and electros free from advertis- 
ing matter are being prepared with 
suitable space for the advertising of 
the organization using them. Mr. Wil- 
liams solicits correspondence with the 
view of cooperating with any existing 
or proposed organization to promote 
this safety movement. 


Brooklyn Brokers Hear 
Ex-Hauptmann Counsel 


More than 50 members of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers Association 
gathered at their monthly luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Bossert last week, 
listened with interest to a discussion 
of the Hauptmann trial by Edward J. 
Reilly, who headed the defense. Much 
of the funds for the defense were 
raised by an insurance policy loan, said 
Mr. Reilly, who further expressed his 
debt to the insurance business by say- 
ing that his first business position was 
that of office boy for Samuel Voshell, 
Metropolitan Life manager in Brooklyn. 

Several committee chairmen re- 
ported, including Sylvester P. Eise- 
mann for the dinner committee, which 
had, he said, completed plans for the 
association’s twenty-third annual din- 
ner, which will be held in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Bossert on Tues- 
day, May 7. 


Massachusetts Commissioner 

The appointment of Francis B. De- 
Celles as commissioner of insurance for 
Massachusetts was confirmed last week 
by the Governor’s Council. He suc- 
ceeds Merton L. Brown. 


James H. Perry Elected 
Officer of Globe Rutgers 


Veteran Agency Man Chosen Secre- 
tary at Directors’ Meeting; H. E. 
Bilkey Still Abroad 


Recognition of 35 years of loyal ser- 
vice came with the election last week 
of James H. Perry as secretary of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, when its newly reelected direc- 
tors met. They also reelected the 
following officers: Chairman of the 
executive committee, John C. Jay; 
president, Fred A. Hubbard; first vice- 
president, H. Edward Bilkey; vice- 
president, J. D. Lester; vice-president 
and secretary, J. H. Mulverhill; secre- 
taries, A. G. Cassin and J. L. Hahn. 

In 1898, when E. C. Jameson and 
J. S. Frelinghuysen were managers of 
the Broadway Fire and the Insurance 
Company of the State of New York, 
they took on James H. Perry as an 
office boy. When the Globe of New 
York and the Rutgers of New Jersey 
were combined to make the Globe & 
Rutgers, he joined it, serving at one 
time or another as special agent, state 
agent, executive special agent and as- 
sistant to the first vice-president. Dur- 
ing the company’s rehabilitation period 
he was active in helping Vice-president 
Bilkey obtain the necessary assents to 
the plan. 

Mr. Bilkey, who sailed for Europe 
March 22 to visit Paris and London in 
connection with the company’s foreign 
operations, is expected to return in 
about two weeks. 

The Globe & Rutgers stockholders, 
at their annual meeting last week, re- 
elected the directors as follows: Earle 
Bailie, H. Edward Bilkey, Mortimer N. 
Buckner, Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
William S. Gray, Jr., Charles Hayden, 
Fred A. Hubbard, E. C. Jameson, Al- 
fred Jaretzki, Jr., John C. Jay, Alfred 
B. Jones, Charles S. MeVeigh, Edwin 
G. Merrill, Francis E. Randolph, Rob- 
ert C. Ream, Earl Schwulst, John R. 
Simpson, Matthew S. Sloan, Alfred 
H. Swayne and Thomas J. Watson. 











Continue Pro Rata Rule 
(Concluded from page 24) 


sociation of Insurance Agents included: 
A. J. Smith, of New York, chairman 
of the special committee on pro rata 
cancellations; E. J. Cole, of Fall River, 
Mass., president of the association; 
C. C. Hewitt, of Boston, and J. B. 
Miller, assistant secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Responsibility for 
Part-Time Agents 


Granted: There are part-time agents 
and side-liners in the three major 
branches of the insurance business. 
These observations will be confined to 
the fire and casualty field. Admittedly, 
they constitute a cause of irritation 
among whole-time agents and act as a 
leak on potential earnings. Who is re- 
sponsible for the presence of these 
irregular troops in the production field? 

They can not solicit business with- 
out authority from their principals 
nor secure licenses from the several 
states. It must be admitted they are 
regulars in those respects. They get 
their authority from three principal 
sources: companies, general agents and 
local agents, one or all these. 

Disavowing the need of additional 
laws to regulate this defect in the pro- 
ducing forces, Eugene C. Balland, a 
local agent at Baltimore, in a communi- 
cation to the Journal of Commerce, 
suggests that the blame be placed “on 
the ‘front steps’ of the general agent 
or branch manager,” and he asserts 
further that “the agents themselves are 
to blame for this deplorable condition 
that exists,” adding as his opinion that 
“the general agent should clean house.” 
Agents, general agents and branch 
managers derive from one fountain 
source: the companies. It is difficult to 
side-step the conclusion that final 
remedial measures lie in the hands of 


the companies. Their subordinates 
must accept the prescription given 
them. 


Up to this point the case is outlined. 
The question arises: Would it be prac- 
ticable—judging the matter from the 
viewpoint of production—to reform the 
agency lines by excluding the use of 
part-time and side-line seekers of pre- 
miums? There is an element of human 
nature to take into the account in try- 
ing for a solution. The objective is 
premiums; agents, not less than com- 
panies, must have them; they, the 
“irregulars” act as feeders of both. 

All the conditions 
for multiplicity of 
crease the acquisition 
panies and tend to decrease the earn- 
ings of agents. Some thinkers on the 
subject agree that the final solution 
lies in the reduction of the present 
commission schedule. They hold to the 
theory that a flat commission of 15 per 
cent will reduce the cost to companies 
and eventually arrest the growth of 
agency forces by rendering the com- 
pensation unattractive to new recruits 


described make 
they in- 
costs to com- 


agents; 


and, by reducing the number of regu- 
lar agents augment the average earn- 
ing capacity per agent while improv- 
ing the service to the public. 


Pros and Cons of 
Resident Agency Law 

In reviewing legislative measures 
affecting the operations of fire com- 
panies during the present season, one 
notices a tendency to extend the opera- 
tion of resident agency laws to coun- 
ties and smaller subdivisions of states. 
This movement is due, perhaps, to 
agents in the country districts—small 
towns, cities and villages. 

The resident agency principle is not 
wholly justified. It properly protects 
agents against overhead writing on 
risks which they may control locally; 
but it works injustice to the owners of 
large corporate lines with plants lo- 
cated in various states. These employ 
experts, usually brokers, to place the 
whole line under proper forms; and it 
seems absurd to those doing the work 
to have to pay part of the commission 
to an agent or agents in a county 
where one of the insured plants is lo- 
cated for countersigning a policy. It 
has all the characteristics of an abuse 
of the resident agency principle. 


Coverage on Brooklyn 
Waterfront Fire 


The Brooklyn, N. Y., waterfront fire 
of a fortnight ago, when storage build- 
ing No. 38 of the New York Dock 
Company on Clark street, was de- 
stroyed, caused the largest mobilization 
of fire-fighting equipment in the city 
since the Coney Island fire of 1932. Its 
insurance effects are not yet clear, 
however, since the ownership of the 
building’s contents is divided among 
about 20 concerns, and the adjusters’ 
reports will probably not be made be- 
fore two or three weeks. 

The coverage on the building itself 
amounted to $37,500, while No. 37 car- 
ried $43,300 and No. 39, $35,400, this 
insurance is divided among 13 com- 
panies. The contents of No. 38 com- 
prised chiefly 9300 cases of crude rub- 
ber, 4000 or more bags of coffee and 
700 rolls of chemically treated paper, 
on the first and second floors. It is 
expected that not a few smoke dam- 
age claims will be filed by Brooklyn 
Heights residents, because the heavy 
smoke that poured out of the building 
was as injurious to property as it was 
harmful to people. 


Rochester Agents Prepare 
for National Convention 


Plans for the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Rochester, N. Y., in the 
week of Sept. 22, are getting under 
way with a breeze and a bang. The 
Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
which sent a delegation by air to Mi- 
ami to win the convention for its home 
city, has made itself into an air fleet, 
with Thomas A. Sharp as general com- 
mander and James H, Farrell as 
lieutenant-commander. 

The general staff comprises Louis C. 
Hock, president of the board; Follett 
L. Greeno, president of the New York 
State association; Charles H. Tuke, 
and Louis Hawes, fleet secretary. Mr. 
Farrell is finance officer, Mr. Hock 
captains the reception squadron, with 
Frank J. Eaton as lieutenant, and 
Theodore M. Childs leads the registra- 
tion squadron, with Percy B. Dutoon 
as his lieutenant. Other squadron 
heads are: Entertainment, Roy A. 
Duffus; hotel, Robert M. Markin; pub- 
licity, Mr. Greeno; sports, Gilbert T. 
Amsden; information, Henry E. Weis- 
enbeck; transportation, Mr. Tuke; ex- 
hibit, Chester C. Champion. Commit- 
tee headquarters have been established 
at 403-405 Commerce Building. 


Fire Equipment Makers 
Cited by Commission 


Eighteen companies manufacturing 
together about 85 per cent of the fire 
extinguishing equipment in the United 
States together with the industry’s code 
authority have been named as respon- 
dents in a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which 
charges combination and conspiracy to 
fix and maintain uniform prices for 
fire extinguishing equipment in an as- 
sumed and pretended compliance with 
that industry’s code. The respondents 
are called on to show cause on May 
10 why an order to cease from those 
alleged practices should not be issued. 

According to the complaint, the re- 
spondents in February, 1932, entered 
into an agreement for the elimination 
of price competition among them- 
selves, which agreement they have since 
observed, maintaining uniform prices, 
and that they agreed that the re- 
spondents singly would neither solicit 
the customers of another respondent 
nor quote prices lower than those then 
being quoted by the respondent supply- 
ing them. 
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Drastic Penalties 


by Chicago Board 


With July 1 as the deadline before 


which time fire insurance producers 
and companies in the Chicago terri- 
tory must rearrange their ranks so as 


to come within the prescribed board 


rules of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers and the Western Underwriter- 


ers Association, there is some “tall” 
scurrying around being done in the 
metropolis of the Middle West. Just 


how seriously the business in Chicago 
will take the 
ment stipulations remains to be seen, 
but there is indication that the 
majority of those affected are attempt- 
fresh 


perfection of enforce- 


every 
ing to get under the wire for a 
start on July 1. 

The Chicago Board has 
memorandum in the nature of a warn- 
ing to all that the time between now 
and July 1 is not to be considered a 
sort of open shooting season, but must 
be looked upon as a period of grace 
within which to fall in line. Most of 
the anticipated trouble undoubtedly 
will center around excess commissions 
The difficulty is that 
in such offices the entire practice has 
been set up on a particular scale which, 
at the time of its inception, seemed the 
best to the companies and producers 
Changes in such localities, 
even after July 1, will not be easy to 
achieve, and some of the board feel 
that too stringent measures of punish- 
ment or penalty will not bring har- 
mony but are more likely to produce 
adverse company action. Board men 
in Chicago have not forgotten that 
when the penalties of $10,000 each 
were assessed against the Travelers 
and the Automobile by the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, the Ex- 
change was compelled to rescind the 
Middle Westerners feel that if 
the penalties had been nominal the 
companies might have paid without a 
murmur and would then have gone 
about straightening out the practices 
complained of. 


issued a 


in some offices. 


involved. 


levies. 


Appeal Machinery 
Now Established 

At a quarterly meeting of the Chi- 
Board last week, an increased 
recale of fines and penalties for viola- 


cago 


tions was adopted, and the enforce- 
ment of disciplinary measures was 
taken from the hands of the board 


manager and placed under the juris- 
diction of committees. As a sample 
of the increased penalties for viola- 
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tions, it is to be noted that on such 
charges as rebating, excess commis- | 
sions and payment of brokerage to non- 


members, the limit of fine has been | 
upped from $1,000 to $3,000. In cases 


of specific commission viola- 
tions, the fine has been jumped from 


excess 


$3,000 to $5,000. Altogether, the 
changes in penalties are considered 
drastic by those in the field, even 


though the board showed its “harmony 


within” by adopting all the amend- 
ments to the by-laws. 
Machinery for appeals from fines 


and penalties has been set up by the 
appointment of a committee on ap- 
peais. Now a member, fined and be- 
lieving itself aggrieved, can go from 
the committee on fines to a committee 
on appeals. He can make further ap- 
peal to the directors of the board and 
can then, as a last resort, appeal to 
the members of the board as a whole. 

Opinion in Chicago offices as to the 
ultimate outcome of the rules is di- 
vided. Some apparently think that 
the drastic penalty provisions will de- 
feat the purpose of the rules and will 
create a chaotic condition which will 
force revision of the amendments just 
as occurred in the East with the pro- 
visions of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. 
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In the heart of Philadelphia 
. . « socially, commercially, 
geographically. Here a mod- 
ern hotel, world famous for 
its hospitality, its cuisine and 
its generous provision for the 
comfort and the convenience 


of its guests. 


Rates as low as $3.50 


Claude H. Bennett, General Mgr. 


Bellevue Stratford 











SMOKE 


By Gene RogescH 


HE hold-up of a branch office of 

the Globe Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois in Chicago last week drew 
additional attention to the tremendous 
losses which insurance companies of 
all classes have suffered at the hands 
and criminals. When the 
Federal government organized its 
corps of famous G-men and began the 
serious business of killing Dillinger 
and those of his ilk, the public in 
general applauded, especially since the 
methods employed saved the cost of 
long and_ frequently-useless _ trials. 
-articularly, after the noted Federal 
raids on March 15, it was felt that 
the underworld had been thoroughly 
frightened and that the gang rats were 
up against an unbeatable cat. 


of crime 


OW, however, along the more 
dingy streets of Middle Western 
cities are heard rumors that the 


crooks are meeting the Federal chal- 
lenge of the G-men with proposals for 
a secret organization of their own 
which would train men and see that 
they wormed their way into govern- 
ment posts to “tip off” pending raids 
and generally hamstring the forces of 


the law. It has even been reported 
that a meeting of criminal “higher 
ups” has been held in a large city in 


the middle of the country and that 
funds have been pledged by gangdom 
for the support of this new “inside” 
unit. 
* ~ * 
T was not to be expected that the 
underworld would permit its rev- 


| enues to be cut off without a fight, but 


the idea of a secret conclave of crooks 
to war on the government’s G-men is 
something no honest citizen can ig- 
nore. By personal interest in the 
problem of law enforcement, by voting 
for honest office candidates without 
regard to party or creed and by atten- 
tion to jury and other duties of citi- 
zenship each one must do his utmost 
so that the toll of crime throughout 
the nation will be lowered and in order 
that malefactors may be brought to 


justice. 
s 2s © 


COUNTRY that spent millions 

by the hundred attempting to en- 
force the unenforceable Prohibition 
law can well afford to spend other 
millions in killing off or apprehending 
kidnappers, robbers and murderers. 
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Right of Subrogation 
Without Assignment 


Recent Case of American Lum- 
bermen's Mutual vs. Trask 
Raises Question 


A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York, of special interest 
to insurance companies because of the 
reference to their subrogation actions, 
a question which has often 
The question is whether suit 
shall be commenced in the name of the 
assured or of the insurance company 
there has no assignment 
executed by the assured to the insurer. 
The decision rendered by the court de- 
clared that payment by an insurance 
company in behalf of their assured did 
not establish any devolution of title to 
the insurance company. 

After an insurance company has paid 
its loss to an assured, the customary 
practice is for the company to take 
back an assignment of the assured’s 
cause for action, so that the company 
may prosecute an action against a 
third party, originally responsible for 
damage. This assignment of rights by 
the assured to the insurer gives the 
latter the legal right to institute action 
in its own name. 

This was clearly established in the 
less recent case of the American Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. of IIli- 
nois vs. Preston E. Trask. Trask, the 
operator of an automobile sales agency, 
borrowed a car for the purpose of dem- 
onstration. This car was owned by a 
Miss Pilbeam and insured by the Amer- 
ican Lumbermen’s Mutual. While 
Trask was operating the car a collision 
occurred, resulting in injuries to two 


answers 
arisen. 


where been 


persons. 
Separate actions were brought 
against Trask and Miss Pilbeam, re- 


sulting in judgments against both de- 
fendants. Trask paid his share but 
refused to accept Miss Pilbeam’s judg- 
ment, whereupon the insurance com- 
pany paid the remaining half and then 
brought suit against Trask to recover 
the amount paid. 


CHICAGO 


H. & A. Conference Will 


Feature Legal Discussions 

When the Health & Accident Under- 
Conference holds its annual 
Detroit on June 11-14, at 
will be de- 


writers 
meeting in 
least one of the sessions 
voted entirely to legal controversies 
and Thomas Watters, Jr., 
chairman of the legal committee of the 
Conference, has already completed the 
program for his division and it will 
include various aspects 
of legal procedure of interest to acci- 


decisions. 


addresses on 


dent and health men generally. 

Slated to discuss “Damage Suits Re- 
sulting from Delay in Issuing Policies” 
is R. J. Wetterlund, assistant general 
counsel of the Washington National 
Insurance Company of Chicago. Other 
speakers before the legal section, and 
their topics, are as follows: Robert 
Cavanaugh, assistant secretary of the 
Illinois Commercial Men’s at Chicago, 
“Releases”; O. B. Hartley, general 
counsel of the Great Western Insur- 
ance Company at Des Moines, “An- 
ticipatory Breach of Contract’; and 
V. J. Skutt, assistant superintendent 
of claims for the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association of 
Omaha, “Confinement to House 
Clause.” 


General Indemnity Dividend 

Plans to pay a first dividend amount- 
ing to $400,000 to creditors of the Gen- 
eral Indemnity Corporation of America 
in liquidation have been announced by 
George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York. 








By virture of subrogation, the in- 
surance company assumed the right to 
institute action against the defendant, 
Trask, and although the latter argued 
that by the terms of the policy the rela- 
tion of insured and insurer was cre- 
ated between him and the insuring 
company, the decision was rendered by 
the New York Supreme Court that the 
defendant could not evade liability by 
invoking the terms of a contract to 
which he was not a party and to which 
he was a stranger in interest. 


— 


Col. Robbins Speaks 
At U.S. Chamber Meeting 


Many Attracted to Insurance 
Round Table Session Presided 
Over by John C. Harding 


Colonel Robbins was the first speake; 
at the Round Table Conference on In- 
surance held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington. 
This conference was called to order on 
Tuesday afternoon by John C. Harding, 
western manager of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine, of Springfield, and 
one of the two insurance directors of 
the Chamber. When this meeting 
opened there were some 60 attendant. 
This number was materially increased 
by late comers. Mr. Harding in open- 
ing briefly outlined the work and the 
purposes of the Chamber’s Insurance 
Department. He told of their legisla- 
tion activity and their ceaseless work 
in opposition to the establishment of 
monopolistic state funds, as well as 
in behalf of such public serving con- 
tests as fire waste in health conserva- 
tion campaigns. 

The second formal paper 
sented by Henry H. Heimann of the 
National Credit association. Mr. Hei- 
mann was chairman of the Shipping 
Board Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce and a member of the Advis- 
ory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration and Secretary 
Roper’s Business Planning and Advis- 
ory Board. Before his formal address 
Mr. Heimann launched an attack on 
such credit restricting legislation as the 
Fraser-Lamka Bill. This, he said, was 
inimical to the interest of every Amer- 
ican dependent for a livelihood on busi- 
Following Mr. Heimann’s paper, 
which is presented on another page of 
this issue, the meeting adjourned. 

Paul B. Sommers, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and of the 
American Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., presented awards to the win- 
ning cities in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest. 
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Accident and Health 
Lectures for N. Y. Club 


Response to National Campaign Spurs 
Interest in Education of Producers in 
Coverage 





Encouraged by the large number of 
brokers and agents who attended the 
sales congress which inaugurated Na- 
tional Accident and Health Week in 
New York, and realizing that the keen 
interest shown during that program of 
activities clearly indicated the desire 
of further education in the field of ac- 
cident and health insurance, the Acci- 
dent and Health Club of New York has 
appointed a committee to arrange a 
series of lectures to be given by out- 
standing underwriters of this line of 
insurance. 

Leslie W. Winslow, manager of the 
New York accident and health depart- 
ment of the Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Co. of California, has been named 
chairman of this educational commit- 
tee. He points out that many brokers 
who have regarded accident and health 
insurance either as a side line or as a 
field in which they were unable to par- 
ticipate owing to pressure from their 
more established lines, are anxious to 
secure the knowledge that will fit them 
to sell this form of protection intelli- 


gently and with confidence. These 
lectures, therefore, will cover every 


phase of the accident and health insur- 
ance business, with special emphasis 
on what the broker should know in 
order properly to fit the coverage to 
his client’s needs. 

To suit the convenience of as many 
as possible of those brokers who wish 
to attend, the will be given 
periodically at 11 a. m. and again at 
5 p. m. at the National Board Room on 
the second floor of 85 John Street, New 
York, beginning Monday, May 6. 
Edward H. O’Connor, manager of the 
accident and health department of the 
United States Casualty Company and 
chairman of the Governing Committee 
of the Bureau of Personal A & H Un- 
derwriters, will deliver the first 
tures. 

Mr. Winslow further states that pro- 
duction in the field of accident and 
health coverage has soared during the 
interim since the sales congress. While 
definite figures are not yet available, 
it is estimated that business has in- 
creased 100 per cent recently. 


lectures 


lec- 
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"Act of God" Death 
Ruled Compensable 


Death occasioned by an “act of God,” 
it was ruled last week by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, may be compensable un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law 
of that state if the nature of the em- 
ployment exposed the workman to haz- 
ards more severe than those suffered 
under normal conditions. 

In the case which gave rise to this 
ruling, the act of God was a bolt of 
lightning which killed a Cleveland 
municipal employee who was compelled 
to use a steel shovel during an elec- 
trical storm. The Supreme Court stated 
that while an act of God does not arise 
out of one’s employment it may be con- 
nected with it if the work demands ex- 
posure to unusual hazards. 

Another unusual judgment was ren- 
dered by the Cuyahoga County (Cleve- 
land) court which sustained an award 
granted by the Ohio State Commission 
against the Highway Oil Company. 

The employee, an oil station attend- 
ant, in following instructions of his 
employer to guard against robbery by 
concealing most of the money taken in 
and leaving but a small amount in the 
cash register, had further decided to 
secrete a loaded revolver in the station 
without his employer’s knowledge. 
When he accidentally knocked the 
weapon from its hiding place he was 
wounded and the court sustained the 
contention that the injury was the re- 
sult of carrying out the implied tenor 
of his employer’s orders. 


Spectator Chart Shows 
Accident Business Trends 


Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance for 1935 Shows Boost 
in Premiums; Loss Ratio Down 


The 45th edition of the Pocket Reg- 
ister of Accident Insurance, published 
by The Spectator, is now available for 
1935. The book is unique in that it 
is the only publication in the field 
solely devoted to a presentation of the 
financial standings of accident and 
health companies and associations. 

An important feature of the new 
edition is a table presenting the na- 
tion-wide experience in accident and 
health business last year of all stock 
companies operating in New York 
State, showing premiums earned, losses 
incurred, adjustment expenses _in- 
curred, field supervision and acquisi- 
tion expenses incurred, total underwrit- 
ing expenses and the profit or loss from 
underwriting. The book also shows 
stock company premiums and _ losses, 
together with ratios, for non-cancellable 
accident and health insurance. An- 
other feature is a table showing the 
states in which each stock company 
operates. 

The table of aggregates of accident 
and health premiums and losses for 
1934 shows all companies to have writ- 
ten accident premiums of $148,601,436, 
and paid accident claims of $78,319,- 

(Concluded on page 33) 








Ranking in Casualty Business in the State of Pennsylvania for the Year 
Ending Dec. 31, 1934 


Stock Companies 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Assn., 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A., 
Employers Liability Assurance Corp., 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
Hartford Accident & 
Aetna Life Ins. 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of N. Y., 


Total 


Phila.. 
Philadelphia 
Boston... 
Baltimore 


Indemnity Co., Hartford... 
(Acci. & Liab. Dept.), Hartford. 
New York ‘ 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Phila. 


Mutual Companies......... 


Ratio % 


52.4 


Net Premiums Losses Paid 
$4,080,140 
3,218,966 
2,285,322 
2,085,209 
2,059,592 
2,037,089 
1,709,277 
1,675,552 
1,604,471 


1,557,316 
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$22,312,938 $10,655,566 


Mutual Companies 


Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 
Liberty Mutual 


Insurance Co., Boston 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty Co., Harleysville. . 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, Chicago 


American Mutual Liability Ins., Boston 
Total 
Total (Stock & Mutual Cos.) 


Threshermen’s & Farmers Mut., 


$1,296,721 $469,302 36.2 
1,265,752 592,817 46.9 

1,042,731 370,998 35.7 

1,026,774 398,456 38.8 

640,625 348,872 54.4 

eeeeee $5,272,603 $2,180,445 41.4 
$27,585,537 $12,836,011 46.5 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





The Constancy of 
Expense Constants 

Acute cases of the jitters have 
been epidemic among casualty actu- 
aries during the last decade, and 
more especially among those un- 
fortunates whose task it has been 
to chart a course out of the com- 
pensation woods. More frequently 
than they care to recall, their efforts 
have been rewarded by violent 
storms of abuse until the average 
actuary has begun faintly to re- 
semble that unhappy darky baseball 
dodger one used to encounter at 
country carnivals. In consequence, 
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~ 
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when a really creditable and suc- 
cessful effort suffers a sneer, one is 
forced by all the laws of fairness 
to spring to its defense. 

We are prompted to take arms for 
the expense constant principle in 
reply to a communication from a 
local agent asserting that it was 
theoretical nonsense sprinkled 
liberally with discrimination, that 
the only constancy involved was a 
continuous tendency to increase in 
$1Ze. 

Taking the last thing first, it is 
no fault of the rate makers that the 
constant has varied in size in some 
states. Rather it is because a num- 
ber of supervising authorities have 
disfavored the plan all the way down 
from forbidding its use to paring 
down the size of the constant sub- 
mitted. The rate makers’ ideal plan 
contemplated a uniform 10 dollar 
constant on all risks’ producing 
premiums of less than $500. Of this, 
$3 represents costs for auditing, $5 
for general administration and $2 
for taxes, licenses, fees and acquisi- 
tion. With variations mentioned, it 
is now in force in about 26 of the 
44 compensation states. 


An exhaustive survey of costs by 
size of risk preceded the adoption 
of the expense constant principle 
by the stock companies. It was 
established that certain items of 
expense could not be reduced below 
a fixed minimum, and that there- 
fore, percentage loading for expense 
resulted in inequities especially cost- 
ly to large risks. For example, a 
premium of $25 would produce 50 
cents for auditing if a percentage 
loading of 2 per cent was applied, 
while a premium of $250 would pro- 
duce $5 for the same item. Ob- 
viously, it did not cost ten times as 
much to audit the larger risk, nor 
did 50 cents defray the actual com- 
pany expenditure on the smaller one. 

It was recognized that a flat 
charge levied against all policy- 
holders would accumulate more dol- 
lars than were necessary according 
to the current experience indica- 
tions. In consequence, the plan was 
applied to assureds paying $500 or 
less, and a reduction in the percent- 
age loading was made so that the 
aggregate result over all produced 
the actual number of dollars needed. 
The conclusion is, therefore, that 
the expense constant is the fairest 
method of controlling the ratio of 
expense between large and small 
risks. 


Moderation in 
Political Argument 

One of The Spectator’s friends in 
the Middle West, a life insurance 
executive of proven capability and 
a keen observer of men and affairs, 
offered in a recent letter so inter- 
esting a viewpoint on an all-too-com- 
mon trait in the average man that 
it is herewith retailed to readers 
of The Spectator. Truly, a soften- 
ing of our partisan feelings in 
affairs outside of business should 
materially increase the capacity to 
enjoy life and ease the tenseness 
with which discussions on problems 
and events of the day are under- 
taken. 

The insurance solicitor might well 


— 


heed the interlineated advice of ow 
correspondent. Many sales would 
surely have been made when protec. 
tion was really needed if the agent 
had refrained from airing his views 
on controversial subjects. 


“Glad to tell you that our business 
is showing quite a material increase 
over the preceding year, and I only 
wish we could feel the confidence jn 
the new national administration that 
is undoubtedly enjoyed by those who 
have Democratic leanings. 

Sometimes, I get the idea that a 
fellow is a darn fool to allow hin- 
self to be classified as a Democrat 
or a Republican or any other kind 
of a mugwump, because, after all, 
that seems to simply build around 
you a little prejudicial “fence.” This 
is what creates a “state of mind.” 

I remember that one year during 
a world series this point was very 
forceably impressed upon me while 
riding in an elevator. A gentleman 
in that car was strongly in favor of 
one team while I was just as strong- 
ly in favor of the other. My team 
happened to win and I was in quite 
a happy state of mind, while the 
other fellow, riding on the same 
elevator and who had just been ad- 
vised of the loss of his team suffered, 
seemed to be considerably dejected. 
It occurred to me how simple a mat- 
ter it would have been for him to 
have picked my team and been hap- 





py! On the other hand, of course, 
if I had picked his team I would 
have been unhappy. 

The conclusion seems to be in- 
evitable—that the nearer we get 
to neutrality the more tranquil our 
state of mind will be. Perhaps, 
after all, this is the fundamental 
principle that underlies and builds 
up the so-called independent voter. 

At any rate, I am still somewhat 
optimistic, notwithstanding my dis- 
belief in a program in which ex- 
penses outrun income. 

If you haven’t seen that wonder- 
ful picture “David Copperfield,” by 
all means go and take your family. 
W. C. Fields as Micawber is worth 
the price of admission, and he gives 
this sound advice to young Copper- 
field when he is about to get mar- 
ried: “Remember, son, 20 pounds 
income, 19 pounds outgo—happi- 
ness: 19 pounds income, 20 pounds 
outgo—misery !” 

I could be a good Democrat on a 
platform advocating strict adherence 
to the sanctity of contract, and to 
the centuries-old method of work 
and thrift. There is no substitute 
for these.” 
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W. R. Castle, Jr., on 
Government in Business 


The methods which have been se- 
lected by the present administration 
to restore that balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture, producer and 
consumer, and capital and labor, so 
necessary to ordered progress, con- 
flict so fundamentally with the 
accepted and traditional, that con- 
stant apprehension is expressed by 
thinking men as to their ultimate 
worth to a nation which, since its 
inception, has prided itself on its 
freedom of individual thought, ex- 





pression and action. In consequence 
men of every industry must be 
alert to register against further gov- 
enment encroachment unless exi- 
gency or emergency indicate the 
wisdom of some temporary direction. 

Recently William R. Castle, Jr., 
former Undersecretary of State, ad- 
dressed the Manufacturers and 
Bankers Club of Philadelphia on 
“Government Interference in Busi- 
ness.” He quite admirably and 
successfully voiced a growing senti- 
ment. Insurance men understand 
the danger of a supervision which 
endeavors to administer rather 
than guide, and are sure to appre- 
ciate Mr. Castle’s advice. After dis- 
cussing the various phases of cur- 
rent trends toward government 
ownership and operation of business 
and listing the bureaus so designed, 
he said: 

“Perhaps all this Government reg- 
ulation and control is a good thing 
for the nation. Perhaps it is what 
the people want. I doubt it because 
sO many are beginning to ask where 
it is all leading, to socialism or 
fascism or communism. Of course 
the result, unless the business men 
of the country, particularly, make 
their influence felt, is going to be 
a system very different from any- 
thing we have known, but I do not 
think it will be any one of the 
foreign systems. We all know that 
in the planning of production and 
industry there is much which fol- 
lows the socialist model. In other 
ways much of what is being done 
would appeal to Mussolini. It would 
interest those of you who have never 
done it to read the ten points made 
by Karl Marx in the Communist 
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Manifesto of 1848. You will discover 
that we have adopted in whole or 
in part eight out of the ten proposi- 
tions. 

I want this country of ours to be 
forward looking, not backward look- 
ing. If we had a race of supermen 
in politics perhaps we could afford 
to let them run the business of the 
country. There is sometimes crass 
selfishness in private business; there 
is inefficiency and graft, but these 
things are the exception, not the 
rule. Does anyone have the idea 
that the state of things would be 
improved if politicians were substi- 
tuted for the present business lead- 
ers? Washington is dominated by 
theories and by theorists, and most 
of them are trying to put across 
ancient ideas in modern dress. One 
of these is that politicians can run 
business and finance.” 





Commissioner Sullivan 
Sponsors a New Bill 

The irrepressible and long time 
commissioner of insurance of the 
State of New Hampshire, John E. 
Sullivan, under whose direction the 
first financial responsibility law was 
successfully administered, is spon- 
soring another regulatory law. Sen- 
ate Bill No. 37 presents an original 
idea relating to compensation for 
motor vehicle accidents. 

The proposed measure, according 
to Mr. Sullivan, should be considered 
an amendment to the financial re- 
sponsibility act and is an instrument 
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so unique that it warrants the 
thoughtful consideration of all per- 
sons interested in casualty insur- 
ance. 

The bill provides for the creation 
of an adjustment commission to in- 
vestigate motor vehicle accidents of 
the character that come within the 
scope of the bill, to conduct hear- 
ings, to summon witnesses to appear 
and give testimony, to order the 
production of records and documents 
incident to the motor vehicle acci- 
dent under consideration, to make 
settlement of any claims falling 
within the provisions of the act and 
to issue orders for payment by the 
state treasurer of any award from 
the special fund provided, in 
amounts exceeding 50 dollars and 
not excessive of $3,000. 


The initial requisite intent of the 
bill is to require owners of registered 
vehicles in the State of New Hamp- 
shire voluntarily to purchase auto- 
mobile liability policies. Without 
undue subtlety this intent is con- 
veyed in Section 4 of the bill which 
reads: 

“Any resident of this state who 
has complied with the provisions of 
the motor vehicle law and, if the 
registered owner of a motor vehicle 
has provided security for his liabil- 
ity as defined in Laws 1927, Chapter 
54, Section 1, and who sustains per- 
sonal injury or damage to property 
by the negligent operation of a 
motor vehicle upon the public high- 
ways of the state, may proceed 
under this act.” 

Penalty for nonpayment of dam- 
ages within ten days shall consist 
of immediate suspension of license 
to operate of the person responsible, 
plus suspension of license and regis- 
tration of any motor vehicle owned 
by him. A discharge in bankruptcy 
shall not entitle the party to re- 
instatement. 

The inducement to purchase auto- 
mobile liability policies is again 
offered in Section 24 which describes 
the procedure whereby a disburse- 
ment fund is to be created. This 
fund shall be established through 
a levy of one dollar for the issuance 
of each motor vehicle operator’s 
license, plus a fee of five dollars, 
in addition to the fee already pre- 
scribed, for the registration of a 
motor vehicle, unless the applicant 
shows he is carrying a public liabil- 
ity insurance policy or a liability 
bond. The fund so created shall be 
deposited with the state treasurer 
and used in the payment of awards 
made by the commission. 

While the proposed measure, ad- 
mittedly original and offering a 
strong inducement to operators of 
motor vehicles to avail themselves 
of the protection embodied in auto- 
mobile liability policies, should be of 
profound interest to casualty execu- 
tives, it is by no means certain that 
it will provoke a favorable response 
from them. The test of the effective- 
ness of a law lies in its intrinsic 
soundness and in the cooperation 
which is accorded its execution. The 
commendatory features of this bill 
merit careful study and digestion; 
whether the results of such medita- 
tion and analysis will convince casu- 
alty companies of the acceptability 
of the bill remains to be seen. 
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J. M. Haines Promoted 
By London Guarantee 


Directors Name Popular Execu- 
tive General Attorney for the 
Entire Phoenix of London 


Group in U. S. 


J. M. Haines, United States manager 
of the London Guarantee and Accident 
Co., Ltd., and president of the Phoenix 
Indemnity Company, has been named 
general attorney for the entire Phoenix 
of London Group in the United States. 








J. M. Haines 


He continues as United States man- 
ager of the London Guarantee, and has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
pany’s United States Board. He has 
also been named chairman of the 
board of the American fire companies 
in the group. 

One of the outstanding casualty ex- 
ecutives of the country, Mr. Haines 
has spent his entire 28 years of in- 
surance experience with the London 
Guarantee and Accident and with the 
Phoenix of London Group. Beginning 
in 1907, with a statistical job in the 
head office of the London Guarantee, 
then located in Chicago, he was ap- 
pointed five years later superintendent 
of the Liability Department and be- 
came superintendent of agencies in 
1920, assistant manager in 1928, and 
United States manager in 1929. 

Mr. Haines is particularly active in 
organization affairs and at the present 
time is serving as chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
tional Association of 


of the Interna- 
Casualty 


and 





B.M.A.'s All-Ways Health 
and Accident Policy 


The practice of reinstatement of old 
form accident and health policies under 
the All-Ways form has been amended 
by the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany of America. 

All-Ways and All-Ways Special A-H 
policies issued prior to June 1, 1929, 
where premium is more than three 
months past due, will not be reinstated, 
though the privilege is granted of ap- 
plying for the current form of A-H 
policy. Where premium is less than 
three months past due, reinstatement 
will be considered if policyholder is less 
than 60 years old. On the Guarantee 
Renewable, where the premium is more 
than two and less than six months past 
due, full medical examiner’s report is 
required. No policies will be reinstated 
if lapsed six months or longer. 








Surety Executives, as a member of the 
Executive and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Committees of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, on the Board of Governors of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Reinsur- 
ance Bureau, and the Aero-Insurance 
Underwriters. He is also chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Assigned 
Risk Pool. 

As one whose influence has _ been 
strongly felt in the determination of 
stock casualty company practices, it 
is expected that in his new position, Mr. 
Haines will also make his presence 
felt in fire insurance organization work. 


T. J. Irvine Advanced 


Along with Mr. Haines’ promotion, 
announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of T. J. Irvine as United States 
manager of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company and the Union Marine and 
General as successor to Percival Beres- 
ford. Mr. Irvine has also been elected 
to the presidency of the Imperial As- 
surance Company of New York, the 
Columbia Insurance Company of New 
York, and the United Firemen’s In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Irvine joined the London Guarantee in 
1922 as fire manager for Canada and 
in 1928 was transferred to New York 
as assistant secretary of the Phoenix 
Assurance Company and allied fire 
companies. In 1931 he was advanced 
to secretary of the Phoenix Assurance 
and Union Marine and General and 
vice-president and secretary of the af- 
filiated American fire companies. 
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E. J. Schofield Resigns 
Globe Indemnity Post 


Popular Agency Executive Wil 
Engage in House Organ, Pro. 
motion and Advertising Work 


Announcement has been made of the 
resignation as of May 1 of Emerson J. 
Schofield who, for the last five years 
has served the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York as vice-president. 

For 27 years Mr. Schofield has been 
an interesting and colorful figure in 





E. J. Schofield 


the casualty and the fidelity and surety 
bond business. 

His career has been an active and 
varied one, embracing almost every 
phase of both company and agency in- 
terests. As superintendent of agents 
for the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit, he won for him- 
self a reputation as an outstanding 
agency man. Later, advancement in- 
cluded promotion to vice-president and 
member of the board of directors of 
that company, which position he occu- 
pied at the time of his resignation to 
become vice-president of the Globe In- 
demnity Company of New York. 

Mr. Schofield is retiring to his home 
in Michigan, where he will direct the 
publication of house organs for insur- 
ance agents and companies, as well as 
for commercial and industrial insti- 
tutions. In addition, he will be asso- 
ciated as advertising counsel and as an 
executive officer with the C. E. Rickerd 
Advertising Agency of Detroit, which 
agency specializes in insurance adver- 
tising. 
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Spectator Accident Chart 
(Concluded from page 29) 


057, making a loss ratio of 52.7 per 
cent. In 1933 all companies wrote ac- 
cident premiums of $134,870,313, and 
paid accident claims of $77,792,179, or 
a loss ratio of 57.7 per cent. Not only 
was there a gratifying increase in pre- 
mium volume last year, but a welcome 
improvement in the loss ratio. The 
aggregate health premiums last year 
were $36,306,741, and the health claims 
paid were $22,120,363, resulting in a 
loss ratio of 60.9 per cent. These 
items compare to $30,065,832 health 
premiums written in 1933, and $23,- 
602,235 health claims paid in that year. 
The loss ratio on health business was 
71.4 per cent in 1933, or over 11 per 
cent greater than the experience last 
year. 

The table of nation-wide underwrit- 
ing experience of accident insurance 
companies operating in New York 
State last year discloses that total ac- 
cident premiums’ earned, 
health in most cases, were $45,639,809. 
The losses incurred were $22,764,298, 
making a loss ratio of 49.9 per cent. 
The incurred investigation and adjust- 
ment expenses of claims were $1,965,- 
699, or 4.3 per cent of premiums 
earned, while the incurred expenses of 
field supervision and acquisition were 
$14,163,477, or 31 per cent of the 
earned premiums. Underwriting ex- 
penses incurred were $6,346,051, or 
13.9 per cent, leaving a net gain from 
underwriting of $539,879, or 1.2 per 
cent. 

The main sections of this exceptional 
book contain a great deal of valuable 
information, and although the mate- 
rial has been condensed for presenta- 
tion, it is a simple matter for the 
reader to locate the item desired. The 
companies are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, according to its class. The 
tables show the essential items of finan- 
cial condition, income and disburse- 
ments, the location of the companies, 
together with its principal officers and 
the par value of the capital stock of 
the stock companies. 

For the stock accident companies 
there are given the personal accident 
premiums, health premiums, non-can- 
cellable premiums, total premium re- 
ceipts, total income, personal accident 
claims paid, health claims paid, total 
payments to policyholders, expenses of 
management, including taxes, total ex- 
penditures, total admitted assets, total 
liabilities, except capital, and a column 
showing surplus to policyholders. 
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including - 


In the second section is presented 
the accident and health business of the 
regular mutual companies, and a third 
section, devoted to mutual accident and 
sick benefit associations, includes the 
items of premiums or assessments. 

The Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance for 1935 is an extremely use- 
ful reference work in convenient pocket 
size, embracing 64 pages and cover. It 
is bound in effective blue manila and 
sells at 75c. a copy. Quantity lots may 
be had at lesser prices. A special edi- 
tion in flexible pocket size is priced at 
$1.25 a single copy. 


Dinner of New York 
Casualty & Surety Club 


Increasing interest on the part of 
casualty insurance men was evidenced 
at the annual spring dinner of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of New 
York, held on April 25 at the Down- 
town Athletic Club, New York City. 
More than 350 guests crowded the 
spacious dining hall of the club. 

John A. Griffin, vice-president of the 
Fidelty & Deposit Company of Mary- 
land, presided as toastmaster. 








which he swallowed. 


THE VERDICT: Distributor and chain 
store held jointly liable. Both had to pay. 


THE MORAL: Products Public Liability 
Insurance, which protects against such losses, 
is one of many Public Liability coverages for 
which agents find a ready sale. Helpful sell- 
ing facts on these coverages are given in the 
U. S. F. & G. “Pathfinders” for May. It will 


pay you to read your copies carefully. 


gwen Ue Sake G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 





“*Consultyour Agent 
or Broker as you would 


your Doctoror Lawyer’ 


WHO HAD TO PAY? 


THE CASE: Canned goods packed in South 
America. Imported by a great distributing 
house. Sold to a chain store. Retailed to a 
customer. The customer sued, alleging that 
the canned goods contained a piece of tin, 
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PREFERRED 


ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY 
GLASS 


All Agency Contracts 
Direct With 
Home Office 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
OR 
PROTECTIVE INDEMNITY CO. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


Wilfrid C. Potter 
President 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed Guaranteed 


| Benefits a Cost 
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THOUSANDS of letters have come from listeners to the 





Sunday afternoon broadcasts of “Roses and Drums.” Letters 
praising the dramatic interest of the show, letters commenting 
on its historical accuracy, letters thanking The Union Central 
Life for broadcasting such worth-while radio entertainment. 

Not all of these letters come from private individuals. Many 
of them are from parent-teachers associations, many from radio 
editors of newspapers — people who are authorities on good 
radio entertainment and who have no partisan interest in the 
popularity of “Roses and Drums.”’ Unanimously they hail the 
show as one of the best on the air. 

But to Union Central's field representatives the most im- 
portant point is this: 

“Roses and Drums” is keyed to hold the interest of serious- 
thinking, substantial people—the kind of people who make 
good insurance prospects. Every Sunday afternoon hundreds 
of thousands of family-conscious fathers tune in “Roses and 
Drums”—and listen with interest to Daniel Stark’s talk on 
insurance problems between the acts. 

And these fathers write letters to The Union Central Life, 
asking for further information on policies that Daniel Stark 
has described. Hundreds of direct leads—every week! These 
leads cut down selling time for Union Central men, help 
them to get more interviews, close more cases. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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